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HE LOVES ME: HE LOVES 
ME NOT. 


By tHe AUTHOR oF 


“* Maurice Durant,” “ Fickle Fortune,” “The Gipsy 
Peer,” etc., etc. 


——— 
CHAPTER XI. 


Is she not more than painting can express 
Qi. youthful poets fancy when they love ? 
é. 

Witn an eagerness which displayed itself in the 
impetuous haste with which he tossed over the pile 
of letters, Edgar Raven the next morning searched 
tur the expected invitation. 

He found it, neatly written by Misa Armitage’s 
hand, and a supreme satisfaction filled his breast. 

He should spend another evening with Valeria 
Temple. 

He dropped the note in his pocket, prepared afresh 
canvas, got his colours and brushes together, and, 
after anextremely good breakfast—for Edgar Raves, 
had he been ever so deeply in love, would have deemed 
ita weakness to neglect his meals—he made his 
way to the next house. 

The servant stared when she saw his burden, but 
Madame Leclare came into the hall and welcomed 
‘him with a smile, 

“T am sv glad you have come,”she said. “I was 
‘afraid that you would think the permission—or in- 
vitation—too coldly given.” 

**Does not Miss ‘Temple expect me ?” said Edgar, 
‘setting his easel down, with n smile. 

“Y—es.” said Madame Leclare, motioning to the 
servant to retire. **‘I'o tell you the truth, Mr, Raven, 
1 think she has forgotten all about your intended 
visit, Miss ‘l'emple, as you may have noticed, is :ather 
absent minded; she stucies and thinks too much,” 
she added, hurriedly. 


“I see,” said Edgar Raven, softly. “Perhaps this 
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[THE GARDEN PICTURE. } 


little break in the monony will do her good, At 
least, raadame, I do not intend to retreat urless 
Iam sturdily repulsed.” 

His frank, grave smile won Madame Leclare’s 
heart, 

“Come,” she said, “ youare both kindand gene- 
rous; you are your own porter too.” 

Edgar langhed, 

“*T have carried the old easel up hill and down 
dale for many a mile, but never more gladly then 
now,” he said, and he followed Madame Leclare into 
the garden, 

Valeria was not there, and very quickly Edgar 
arranged his easel in the proper place, and got pre- 
pared, 

He had set his heart upou increasing the acqunin- 
tance so strangely began. 

Presently, while he was mixing some colours on 
his palette, hesaw a dark soft dress at the farther 
end of the garden, and a moment lat-r Valeria, with a 
book in her hand, crossed the lawn and stood beside 
him. 

She smiled as she held out her hand. 

“TI had forgotten that you were coming,” she said, 
with most annoying candour. ‘‘ Are you still per- 
suaded that the spot will make a pretty picture ?” 

“ Yes,” said Edgar, with quiet decision, “ and 
hope to persuade you also. I hope I have not dis- 
turbed you?” and. he glanced at the book in her 
hand. 

“No,” she said. “I had only taken up the book 
fora moment. I can read while you paint ; Madame 
Leclare will work as usual, and we shall not distract 
your attention.” 

“You would not do that if you were to talk,” said 
Ejigar. ‘ Will you take your seat ?’’ 

“Can you not make the picture without me? Surely 
these oaks are effective enough.” 

“Certaicly not,” said Edgar. “I am sure that I 
could not. Miss ‘'emple I am certain that you will 
not go from your promise.” 

‘«T will not,” said Valeria ; “but I did not promise 
to sit long. I could not do so.” 








“ You need sit no longer than you like,” said 
Elgar, 

Madame Leclare came up, with a camp stool in 
her hand, and smilingly ensconced inrselé out of the 
picture, 

Valeria took her seat on theold oak and commenced 
reading with the utmost indiff-renes and calm- 

Edgar rapidly sketciel in the background and 
waited for the attitude he wanted. 

He knew it would come, for he felt assured that she 
would not read long. 

Suddenly Valeria looked up. 

“Tam reading a strange book Mr. Ravon—ah, I 
beg your pardon, I forgot 1 am no to move or 
speak !” 

** Indeed you may do both,’’ said Edgar, sketching 
on, “ What is the book ?” 

“A work on the supernatural. A strange, weird 
sort of book. Do you believe in mesmerism ?” 

* Yes,” said Hdgar. 

“You do? So dors the bonk. It tells a story of 
a girl who could when mesmerised find out any per- 
son whom the mesmerist wished to find, no matter 
where the hidden man might be— Asia, Africa, 
America. If he were alive she could see him and 
proclaim his whereabouts. Do you believe it?” 

“They say it is true,’”’ said Edgar. 

“T wish that it were,” she exclaimed, with low- 
voiced intensity. ‘‘ Oh, to be able to see the world 
from pole to pole and find the being one wanted !”’ 

Edgar raised his head and looked at her. 

What did it mean? Whom could she, a young 
girl, be seeking for? Was there a mystery iu deed 
and truth ? 

He did not speak, and Valeria unconsciously 
dropped into the attitude which he had been waiting 
for. Her head rested on her hand, the other 
drooped at her side, her eyes, with the thick, dark 
brows and lashes, were bent dreamily upon the 
ground, 

With feverish rapidity Edgar made two or three 
sketches in corner of the canvas, then carefully 








made a larger one in the proper place. 
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He need not have worked so hurriedly, for 
Valeria’s thonghts were wandering miles away, and 
she sat motionless and rapt sufficiently long for him 
to make an exquisite!y faithful outline of her beau- 
tiful face and figure in their weird yet graceful 
attitude and expression. 

Then he drew back a little and looked at his canvas. 

He had not spoken recklessly. The girl, thrown 
up by the deep background, would make a strange 
and noteworthy picture, 

Imperfect and unfinished as it was it impressed 
Edgar with a peculiar melancholy, The dark figure 
looked so sad, so sweet, so solitary. 

With an effort he cast the mood aside and began 
to talk, 

Edgar Raven was generally considered by those 
who knew him of a silent, reflective cast, a man not 
given to mucl: speech. 

But they had never seen him when there had been 
any occasion for loquacity, 

Now he was determined to draw the beautiful 
girl’s thoughts from the dark paths they were evi- 
deutly treading, and he strained every effort, while 
seeming to use none, to amuse her. 

He had travelled much and with open eyes and 
attentive ears, and now he found anecdote after 
anccdote come up opportunely, and soon, working 
all thetime, he managed to win, first a smile, then a 
low, musical, subdued laugh from the beantiful 
listener. 

“Ah!” she said, as he told her of some rash 
freaks on the Alps, “wasI not right? Is it not 
better to bea man? You have seen a great deal of 
what I would give worlds ta see, Do you kvow 
Venice ?” she asked, suddenly, fixing Reoliehapes 
on his face. 

A shade passed over it, He disliked thecity, why 
he scarcely knew. 

“T have seen it,’ he, said, coldly, And then, 
wiping bis brush, added qniekly: “The dirat si 
is over. The artist returug thagks for the 
patience, etc.’ 

And he made a low, smiling bow. 

“So soon!” exclaimed Valeria, with compli- 
mentary capdonr, “ And may-one look?” 

Ndgar turned the vasel, and then as abruptly 
swung it round agaia, 

“No,” be said. “On second thoughts, if you 

1 pardoa me, I do not think we will eubmit it for 
ine) ection until it is. little nearer com 

As you will,” she said, with an» 
lessners, 

“ What a shame!” said Mageme Declare, 

Edgar smiled. 

“Now I will place it in the dali,” heeaid, “and 
when you will graciously grant me another sitting I 
will work at it again.”’ 

Valeria inclined her head. 

“Very well,’ she said. “I am curious to see 
whether the picture will be so good as you antici- 
pate.” 

“T hope your curiosity will induce you to fix an 
early day for avother sitting,” said Edgar, with ill- 
concealed eagerness. 

“To-morrow ?” said Madame Leclare. 

“No,” said Valeria, “not to-morrow. You have 
accepted Mrs, Armitage’s invitation, have you not? 
And I must have the morning and afternoon for my 
music. Shall we say the day after, Mr. Raven ?—if 
convenient, of course. You will not het this foolish 
whim embarrass your serious work ?” 

‘The day after to-morrow,” said Edgar, taking 
her hand and marvelling at its fairy whiteness and 
human strength, ‘* We shall meet to-morrow at Mrs. 
Armitage’s.” 

“You are going?” said Valeria, and he fancied— 
fancied only—that there was a slight tinge of plea- 
eure in the voice, 

“Yes,” he said ; 
and left her. 

Madame Leclare accompanied him as far as the 
hall and found a place for the canvas to stand, then 
returned to Valeria quite ready to sing the praises of 
the handsome and attentive Mr. Raven, 

‘‘How guodnatured he seems,” she said, “So 
different to the supercilious, selfish young men one 
meets nowadays. He made the morning pass quite 
pleasantly,” 

‘** Yes,” said Valeria, absently, “he is very good- 
natured, madame,”’ 

And then she returned to her book, evidently 
perfectly indifferent to Mr. Raven or his disposition. 

The divner-party at the Armitages’ on the morrow 
was one of those small social gatherings which are 
generally called cosy affairs. 

Tiere were just enough to agreeably fill the 
taste fully furnished dining- room, aud the party was 
properly made up of pleasing harmonies and effective 
contrasts. 

Edgar Raven, enteriug the drawing-room at seven 
o’clock, found nearly all the guests assembled. 


and then he released her hand 





Most of them were known to him: Howard, Lord 
Horace Ellamere, and Madame Leclare and Valeria. 
Besides these there were a foreign count from the 
Embassy, & Dowager Lady: Smirk, and oue or two 
other ladies, wives of politicians or professional 
men. 

A pleasant party enough, but for Edgar Ravea 
there only wanted one presence, and that was there. 
Valeria greeted him with her usual calm, self-pos- 
sessed gravity, and to his question “ I hope you have 
peeped at the picture?” she replied : 

**No; I had almost forgotten it.” 

Miss Armitage, superbly dressed, was gliding 
about the room waiting on the few last comers, and 
giving not so much asa glance towards Lord Ells- 
mere, who was talking in a soft monotone to tle 
dowager. 

Presently the door opened and the footman an- 
nounced : 

‘“*Mr. Nugent and Mr. Terence Vane.” 

Miss Armitage glided towards them with her 
sweetest smile. 

Lord Ellsmere looked up with an. admirably feigned 
expression of pleased astonishment, considering that 
he had cansed them to be invited, 

“Jove!” he said, as Terence Vane caught sight 
of him, and came towards him after shaking hands 
with Mrs. and Miss Armitage, “ Quitean unexpected 
pleasure! How do you do, Mr, Vane? Ah, Nugent! 
quite well?” 

Nagent, who had not expected to see Bilsmere, 
veiled his annoyance by a well-bred smile, and the 
three got into conversation, 

A bright, happy smile of pleasure lit . the boy’s 
face, and he evileutly mean t@ enjoy b 

Hie looked round the roam, and his eyes rested: on 
Miss. Armitage with «@ frank, boyish admi n, 
which did not @agape the keen notice of Lerd Mils- 
mere. 

Dinner was announced, and the guests, pained in 
as they were directed by Miss Armitage. 

A diouer at Woodley Streot, Caveudiah Square, 
was alwaye sure to be worth eating, aud today’s 
went towards raising the Armitages’ reputation, 

It was, well cooked, well appointad, apd well 


served. 

Edgar, whe, as we have said before, boing strong 
and stalwart, enjoyed his meals, attacked hig soup 
with bis usual grave earnestness, 

pa the removal of the fish conwersation began. 
te flow 

Lord Elismere, who had taken in the dewager, eat 
next Valeria, audecommenced, in his languid way, a 
series of remavike tending to click more inigrmation 
aa to her and future, 

But he failed. To all his indirect questiona:she re- 
turned most admirable parries, and Lord Ellesmere 
began to regard her with more interest and respect. 

“ You are rather a clever young lady,” he thought. 
“You bave something to conceal, What can it 

>” 

Then, aloud, he said +: 

“London is emptying. All the people at their 
country places, or in Scotland,’ 

“{ was afraid we should lose you,” 
dowager, 

“Ob, I! I have no country place,” he said, with 
an assumed gaiety. ‘“‘ You know, Miss Temple, that 
though Lam Lord Ellesmere I don’t owa the Elis- 
mere. 

“No?” said Valeria, tging with her bread and 
lowering her eyes. 

“I thought every one Seale that,” he said, “I 
am the most commiserated man in the fair kingdom. 
No, Elismere does not belong to me. It has passed 
iuto the hands of a cousin of mine, daughter of the 
latecountess. A mere girl. Hard, isn’t it?” 

“ For you—yes,”’ said Valeria ; “ but a great good 
fortune for the girl.” 

“No; give you my word, she doesn’t value it, 
She’s something of'a@ maniac, you kuow; a strange 
creature.” 

* You have seen her of course?” said Valeria, 

**Oh, often, of course,” said Lord Ellsmere, * and 
always disliked her—naturally, you'll say; but I give 
you my word, I could not have liked ber if she iad 
not stood in my way. ‘The Elismeres—saving the 
present representative, of course—have always been 
cousidered tolerabiy comely; but this lucky cousin 
of mine is fearfully ugly, Med hair, freckles, aud a 
cast.of the eyes.” 

“Indeed!” said Valeria, witii an air of polite 
interest. 

“Yes,” contiuned Lord Elismere, revelling in a 
spiteful joy at maligning the Lady Florice, “ yes, 
and as coarse in mind as she is in body, Not the 
poor girl’s fault, you kuow, but her misfortune. She 
bas been shut up in an old casile ever since she was 
bora, until her mother died, left to ran about unedn- 
cated and uncared for. Naturally she has growa up 
into something like au iguoraut savage.” 


said the 





“ Naturally,” said Valeria. * Poor girl!” 

** Poor girl!” echoed Lord Ellsmere. ‘* When her 
mother died she shut up the castle, sold all the 
jewels, got together all the realy money, and danced 
off no one knows whither. ‘They tell me she is in 
Paris, leading a fine life there; but of course I can’t 
say. Shocking, ien’t it?” 

“Very!” said Valeria. “How hart you must 
feel, and. how you must pity her.” 

“Oh, 1 do,” said Lord Ellesmere, with feigned 
hy pocris: 

“ And should she die the castle will coms to you? 
Did you not say it was a castle?” 

7 Yes, if she should die unmarried the estate 
would descend to me,”’ replied Lord Elismere, and 
his face flushed for a moment with greed and 
hate. 

“Then it ig.to be hoped,’’ said Valeria, ‘“‘ that 
such an encumbmace tothe earth, and shame to your 
great race, my lord, may quickly pass away and be 
forgotten.” 

*Oin, no, I don’t any that, you know,” said Lord 
Ellsmere, with hypocritigal repudiation of the 
thought. “No, poor girl, she may improve, you 
know, and tyra out a eredit to the family, eh, you 
see?” 


*% How charitable and: kinud-heartel of you,” said 
Valeria, with the aublimest gravity. ‘“ Really your 
cousia does not deserve such consideration.” 

“Ab, I can’t help it, I suppose | am a good- 
natured fellow at heart ; I must be, you know, what- 
ever people gag, orelse I should be very augry with 
the girl,” 

“ Fou mystindeed be good-hearted,”’ said Valeria. 

“Champagne?” asked Lord Elismere, thinking it 
time ta change the epbject. 

Edgar Raven bad beard the whole of the conver- 
sation, for Valeriy was sitting near bim, and had 
suddenly and unageountably taken @ dislike to the 
tones of my lou’ woice. 

It sonnded, in qlese contrast with Valeria’s, some- 
how false and uageliable. 


Edgar, while be * ite gennecuatien. very 
willingly, with to the 
9 voices, and ke ve liked ‘ "3 least 

The boy, Vane'a, wag high and cloar 
adove pag Nageat's, calm, satirioal oue 
Soy Di mip cbeetette 

ad come ‘was on 
the asians of satisfaction. 


Armitage had eaid: Httle to.him.during the 
early. part of the meai, but suddeaty Lord Elismere 
pine os her eye, aud smiled a peculiar smile at the 
pd. 

Miss Armitage’s face winced for the moment, then 
a few moments afterwards she bent forward and 
addressed a word or two to young Vane. 

Terry colyured with pleasure, and the two got into 
a cross-table talk, Miss Armitage giving him all the 
encouragement she kuew sv weil how to admin- 
ister. 

The champagne of the first quality was noiselessly 
passed rouni by the footman, aud Terry never said 
no, 

Edgar, who watched ag well ag listened, saw that 
the lad, with all a boy’s hearty earnestuess, had 
taken a fair share of wine, aud he got the idea in 
some way tha: Mr. Vane's glaas was filled mors 
frequently than auy other. 

Presently Mrs, Arwitage rose, the ladies filet out 
into the drawing-room, and the gentlemen were left 
to their port and claret. 

An old politician was voted to the head of the 
table, and the wine aud talk circulated. 

But all felt that it was a lady’s diuner, and very 
soon the exodas to the drawing-room followed, 

When E igar, still talking polities, of which, save 
fereign oues, he knew very little, entered the saloon 
he s aw that the ante-room had beeu divided from the 
large room by & crimson aud lace curtain, whivit on 
hiy former visit had been looped up against the sides 
of the recess, 

Some oue was at the piany, bat not Valerian, and 
E igar, loosing round, saw her seated looking at + me 
ivory carvings. 

He weat up to her; she looked ap at him fora 
moment, then made roum for him Bosi te ver, 

But she would not talk, an: listened intently, 
though the pertormer couli neither play nor siug 
better than or as weil as shoe herseh conld, 

When the song was finished a buzz of conversation 
filled the room, and Miss Armitage jlidins to and fro 
seemed to bo picking out certain of the geutiemen. 

Edgar saw Terry Vane, Nugent, Elsmere and Harry 
Howard stroll into the next room, aud preseutly Miss 
Armitage glided towards him. 

“There are some cards in the other room, Mr. 
Raven, | don’t kavw whether you care to joiu the 
others ?” 

“ No, thank you, unless I am wanted to fill a p!ace,” 


trick 


woul 
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said Edgar, who had been looking forward to hearing 
Valeria sing and talk, 

Miss Armitege glided away with a sweet smile, 
and Edgar congratulated himself upon hig escape— 
but rather premaiurely—for thecurtain was suddenly 
thrown, aside and Lord Elismere appeared witha, 
pack in his hand. 
ae We want, ope more, Mr, Raven, wen’t. you, 
join 

Edgar, with a smothered exclamation of annoyance, 
rose and passed into the next room; glancing back, ag 
he did s0, he saw that Miss Temple had. evidently, 
not noticed his departure, for she, was still engrossed, 
by the ivory figures, 


_—_ 
CHAPTER Xll. 

Puay hed commenged; the, footman hed placed. 
some wine close at -haud so that the, gentlemen might 
not be disturbed, and, Terenge Vane, had already 
helped himself, 

Not in the best-of humours, Edgar Raven sat.down 
and. took up his hand. 

Koo had been chosen as the opening game at small 
stakes. 

Edgar Raven had played cards and other games of 
chance or skill in “ali the countries of the earth 
almost, and he could, usualy, concentrate bis attention 
on the game at a moment's notice, but he found it 
difficult to do so to-night, foras they commenced 
whist, which Lord Elismere had proposed for a 
change, Valeria’s voice rang out from the other room, 
be he found it impossible not to listen to and think of 

er. 

He was the more annoyed because ‘Terence Vane 
was his partner, and he did not want the lad to loge, 
as be had already done at loo, ; 

Terence, with his brain cleared a little by the 
playing, was extremely eager to.acquit himself welljat 
whist, and as he held good carde it looked as if Lord 
Ellamere and Howard would lose; but in ¢ few mo- 
ments a curtain was thruet aside and Miss Armitage 
glided in with her soft smile, which seemed fed 
at Terence. 

“Are you all comfortable ?” she said, 

“ Yes, quite, delightfully so,” said Tezence, anasver- 
ing for the rest. 

* Are you winning?” she said, goming. up to. him 
with thet air which is so flattering.$o.% young man 
when it is adopted by a beautiful woman. 

“We are now, I think, but I have last at-loe,” 
said Terence. 

“I am so sorry,” she murmured, in so sweet a 
voice that T'erence’s blood rushed: te. his fece with 
ecstatic delight. 

“Are you?” he said, and he played the wrong 
card, 

: ae Ellesmere marked the trick and said, with a 
augh : 

‘Ah, Mr, Vane, you cannot play whist if you 
listen to the voice of charmers at the same time !/* 

**T am eo sorry!” murmured Miss Armitage, “I 
forgot that oue must not speak to any one while the 
aré playing whist! I don’t understand cards at ail. 


Forgive me, Mr, Vane; I caused you to lose that |) 


trick !’” 

“ Forgive you!” marmured the excited boy, “T 
wouldv’t mind losing them all if you would sj$ here 
and talk !’’ 

“ That will never do. I mustn’t come in again,” she 
whispered back, 

“Oh, yes, do,” he exclaimed. 

“ Well, perhaps I will venture,” she saig, and she 
glided away, 

As she did so she touched a diamond necklet 
Which she wore, and Lord Ellsmere, catching the 
sign, led trumps.aud took another trick, 

From that moment the game was lost to Terence 

Vane, , 
He could not keep his eyes from wandering to- 
wards the ourtain, watching for the appearance of the 
beautifyl Miss Armitage, and played rashly and like 
a boy novice, 

Edgar was almost as bad, what with listening to 
the sorrowful voice in the next room and confusion at 
Terence Vaue’s play, and a very nice little heap of 
gold lay at Lord Elismere’s elbow: 

*“Come,’’ he said, *‘ we must change this. Whist 
is not'your game, Mr. Vane. You played écarté, did 
you not, atthe club? Let us try that.” 

Edgar agreed, and they passed to écarté. 

Hardly had they got settled than the curtains 
opened and Miss Armitage glided in again, this time 
to see that there was pleuty of wines on the ‘small 
tables. 

Terence looked after her, and was completely up- 
set by the witching smile which she vouchsaied 
him. 

So upset was he that although he held good cards 
as before the gaine went against him. 

He took to feeling for the champagne cup then, 
and very rapidly the cards swam beiore his eyes. 


“‘ We musty’t play any more, I think,” said Lord 
Ellsmere. 

“No,” agid Edgar, gravely, as he glanced at 
Terence 


“ ] was afraid.to propose. a halt for fear of offending 
him,’ murmured Lord. Elismere. 

As it was the lad looked up surprised and de- 
mended: why they did not go on, UR 

**T hawen't lost half eaough yet,” he saig, with a 
langh. “Why, Mr, Raven, I won a ge Se 
money Lord Eliamere the other’ night. y 
should he. mind winning, soma of it back P He doesn’t 

i does he : 

‘s My.dear boy,” murmured Lord Ellsmere, laying 
hig. white.hand on the boy’s ahoulder, “I think we 
have had enough, for to-night, You have not lost 
mach, but que enoygh, 
thar lest. Don’t be offended ; we all want to leave 
} off,” 

nerons. beld out his hand. 

bir m oe ?” he said, with a frank smile. 
« Indeed, Z sould not be with you! { was afyaid you 
might think)! cared about losing.” 

“ No, no,” said Lord Ellsmere, “ Now we'll settle 
up. Mr. Vane, I will settle with Mr. Howardas you 
have no more change, aad you can give me an 

OU.” 
' “ Very good,” said Terence, and he followed Lord 
Ellsmere into the next rogm, the latter, apparently 
forgetting the LO U.. ~ 

Edgar, who, thought thet it waa.a ronaly de- 
yised ruse to let the boy off, t it. all the-better of 
my Lord Ellesmere, but he. would bayve ed. his 

opinion if he could have,seen, what occn' a little 
later on. 

Valeria was surrounded by a small crowd, who 
seemed to have been filled, with enthusiasm, by her 
magnificent voice, 

He coypid wot get noar-her, and he. wag.beginning 
to feel irritable and inclined to make hig eseape, from 
@ scene which bored him if it were not for Valeria’s 
presence, when he felt.a tap on bis erm, 

He turned and saw Misa Armitage, asd. for once 
without her smile 

A shadow of it was there, bat the shadow only. 
The face, handsome and almost defank, was, and 
Edgar fancied thas he detected a tremor om ber well- 
eut lips. 

She had touched him with her fav, that same fan 
which she had se grasped and glenghed op the even- 
ing of Lord Ellsmere’s ; 

**So you have tired of cards, Mr, Raven?’ abe said. 

“Yes,” said Edgar; * we bave fipighed; at the 
table. Some are still occupied.” 

“So I see,” she said, 

Then, after a pause, she said, suddenaly, 

“ What fortune have you had ?” 

“Ob, rather bad,” he seid, with a smile. 

“You have lost?” she said, and he fancied that 
her face went paler and thet her smile: grew more 
shadowy. 

, “ Yes,’’ be said. 

“‘ Not much ?” she asked. 

**No, not much,’’ he replied. 
telle.” 

She sighed almost with relief, and the colour and 

“the smile came back again, 

“Mr. Vane has not come off so well,” added 
Edgar. “I am afraid he hes Jost rather a large 
sum,” 

“I am so sorry,” said Miss. Armitage, but her 
colour remained and her smile ouly vanished fup a 
moment. 

She did not jook at all sorry, 

**I do not understand card,” she said, in a low 
voice, “and--and:I have a.sort of dislike far them.’’ 

“Yes,” he said. “ You never play then?’’ 

 No-—never!’’ she said, almost sharply. “I 
wonder,” she added, ‘“‘ why gentlemen should be so 
fond of them ?”’ ; 

“ They like the excitement of losing or winning 
money,” replied Edgar, with a laugh, 

She looked at him. ; 

** ¥ou do not, surely!’’ she said, as if she would 
have implied that he should have been above the 
taste. 
**I do not know,”’ he said, wondering. “I am 
afraid I do not care much for tho excitement, or find 
very much init, I play because I am asked, 1 sup- 

” 


‘+A mere baga- 


‘Phen I would never touch a card again if I had 
no better reason for so doing!’’ she said, with sup- 
pressed eagerness which was almost fieree. 

Edgar turned his dark eyes on her with a calm 
surprise. 

Why should she take the trouble to warn him—so 
earnestly, too? f 

‘** Are you serious ?”’ he asked. 

She was about to reply as earnestly as before, but 
suddenly Lord Ellsmere passed close to them and 





stood within hearing, 


would rather you won ‘ 


“Oh, no,” she said. ‘*Who is serious uowa- 
days? I think cards are a grand amusement for q 
man; women do not need them because they have so 
many pastimes: crochet, morning calls, novels, and 
scandel.”’ 

And, with the smile as sweet and masked as ever, 
she glided away from him, 

Edgar looked after her with an inward conseieys- 
ness that there had been something more than she 
asserted in her words and her tone, but he dismissed 
the idea with a ghrug of the shoulders, and, seeing no 
chance of getting near Valeria, was slowly making 
for the doorway, when Madame Leciare came ap to 

m, 

“Oh, Mr. Raven, would you kindly see if the 
brougham has come ? I am sure Miss Temple is 
tired. I know her face so well, and it looke so 
weary.’ 

Edgar glanced at the beautiful face.and nodded. 

**T will see,” he said, 

Preseutly he returned and signalled te Madame 
Leclare. 

Valeria made her escape, and on the member of 
parliament’s arm descended to the hall, 

It was a wet night, but as she was entering tho 
brougham she saw Higar Raven standing ready to 
assist her. 

She glanced at his bare head and handsome face, 
upoa which the rain was deseeniing in a pitiless 
rep and an expression of regret crossed her pale 

ace, 

‘* Mr. Raven, you will be wet threugh ! 
in 1? 

Then, suddenly : 

* Ob, if you are going home now, will you ride 
with us?”? 

Edgar bowed low, and got in after them with a 
thrill of delight. 

The brougham bowled away, and as it passed the 
corner of the street a. low, rnfianly figure, with ono 
arm in a sling, slunk out and shook its fist at it. 

“Got away to-night,” muttered the voice which 
belonged to the vilanous figure. “ Smuggled 
4way in her carriage, too! Soh! you can’t sneak 
away always, my fine free-shooter! I shall drop 
upon you one o’ these dark nights, and I’ll pay you 
for this ;” and with a vicious shake of the wounded 
arm the figure slunk away, 

Valeria’s departure seemed to act as the signal 
for a general break-up, aud the dowager, the baro- 
nets’ wives, the members, and the rest vanished 
quickly —melted, as it were, boueath Miss Armitage’s 
smile. 

Lord Ellsmere, Nugent, Howard, and Terence 
Vane were of the last, and left together. 

Nothing had been said about the IOU, and 
Lord Ellsmere seemed to have forgotten it, when 
suddenly ‘Terence exclaimed : 

“Lord Elismere, the 10 U! 
it to you.” 

* On, never mind,” said Hilsmere; “another 
time will do. You can’t write it out in the rain, you 
know.” 

“Yes, I cau. I would rather,’ said the boy, 
eagerly, “I woul rather give it to you to-night.’ 

Lord Ellgmere iovked rouud. 

Nugent and Howard had gone off in the latter’s 
cab, under the impression tuat Lord Ellsmere wonjd 
follow with Vane to the club. 

“If you must give if to mo to-night, come to my 
chambers and write it, Or, better still,” he said, ag 
if an idea had just ocourred to him, * we will go 
and gee a little life, eh ?” 

‘I should be. delighted,’ said Terence, eagerly, 
taking out his pocket- book and scribbling on a leaf, 
* But let me write the I VO U dirst,’’he said, “ How 
much was it?” 

“Let me remember. Ol, yes, Three hundred 
pounds. Was it? Yes, that is right, I paid 
Howard his bali, and there’s now one hundred aud" 
fifty for me, Lam sorry to say,”’ 

“All right,” said Terence, gaily; “here it is, 
And, now, where do yousay we shall go?” 

“ Where we shall see some fun,” replied Lord 
Elismere, “Jumpin,” 

‘erence leapt into the vehicle, and Lord Hils- 
mere took the reins, 


Pray go 


Ihave not given 





“We want some fun after the slow evening we've 
had, Diuuer parties are dull, eh?” 

“Do you think. so?” replied Terry. “ I think 
them jolly, awfully jolly, I say, my lord, isn’t 
Miss Armitage magnificently beautiful ?” 

“ Yes, she is a pretty woman,” replied the tempter. 
* But you mustn’t call me‘ my lord,’ you know. 
Call me Eilsmere, my dear boy.” 

“All right,”’ responded Terence. “You're very 
kind! but | say, you shouldn’t call Miss Armitage a 
pretty woman! She’s more than that! She’s the 
most beautiful woman in the worldI think! Do you 
know her very well? I’m so obliged to you for ask- 





jing Nugent to let me go, it was kiud! Do you 
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think she will ask me again, Lord—I mean Ells- 
mere?” 

“TI don’t doubt it,” said the astute Mentor. “ And 
Ishould go. It’sanice house. and you meet good 
people, Mr. Vane; I think I’ll call you ‘erry for 
short.” 

“Oh, do, I was just going to ask you,” said the 
lad, warmly. 

‘* What was I saying?” resumed Lord Ellsmere. 
“Oh, yes! Miss Armitage is an agreeable young lady, 
and by Jove, Terry, my boy, I think you have made 
an impression ; I never saw her smile-so sweetly, or 
talk so much to any one before !’’ 

“No!” exclaimed Terence Vane, in a low, delighted 
voice. 

**Yos,” said Lord Ellsmere ; “ evidently you have 
taken her fancy. I should call and see her when I 
had time if I were you, for as you say she is a 
beautiful woman, and it’s well to have a beautiful 
woman for your friend.” 

The boy's heart beat fast, moved by the tempter’s 
voice and deluding vision. 

“T will,” he said,and he seemed too moved with 
delight to speak. 

Suddenly Lord Ellsmere pulled up the horse 
almost on its haunches, and as the groom sprang to 
its head tolé Terence Vane to jump out, 

“Why!” exclaimed the boy. “The street is all 
dark, and—what a narrow, dirty one! Where are 
we, Ellsm ere?” 

** Nearer some fan than you think, my dear boy!” 
said Lord Elismere and, giving the groom some 
directions in a low voice he locked his arm through 
the boy’s and led him up a small court. 

Here he stopped and turning cautiously round 
pulled a bell handle which was half hidden in an 
obscure door post. 

(To be continued.) 





GETTING HOME AGAIN, 


Ir must be admitted that one of the greatest plea. 
sures attending summer travel is that of arriving 
at home again. Onve more at home—what a feel- 
ing of relief! You appreciate home now more than 
ever. There are so many comforts, so many luxu- 
ries—little things, perhaps, and simple, but luxuries 
to you, because you like them—which are wanting 
in the best hotel or on board the best steamer—and 
much of ease and comfort and independence ! 

lu fact you enjoy many things about travel more 
in remembiance than you do at thetime. ‘I'he plea- 
sant parts come back to you without the disagree- 
able accompaniments—the heat, the dust, the mos- 
quitoes, and the uncongenial p~~ple. 

st is now October, and people who went out of 
town to be respectable, can now come home to be 
comfortable aud happy. A cheerful, delightful 
month is October! Youcan be where you please 
and not be unfashionable: and many a woman's 
heart rejoices in that freedom. 








ANECDOTE OF SIR CHARLES NAPIER. 

Sre CuarRies JaMes Napier was one of the 
bravest, one of the most popular, and one of the 
most successful officers in the British service. A 
story of his life, if it could be told in whole as he 
and his wife and his most intimat» friends tell it in 
parts, would be one of the most interosting things 
ever published. His career in India, for true bravery 
and well-merited success, is almost without a parallel. 
He it was who enunciated as his maxim in military 
matters, never to give way before barbarians, what- 
ever might be the disparity of numbers; and he rever 
did. His soldiers knew that he would never give 
way ; they believed in him ; he inspired them with 
confidence; and, %s a result, going in determined to 
win or die, they aiways won, though often arrayed 
against more then tenfold their own unmber. At 
Meeaneo Sir Charles overcame thirty-five thousand 

Seloochees with two thousand men of his own, 

‘he following anecdote of adventure, which hap- 
pily illustrates the wonderful nerve and coolness of 
this distinguished officer, both Sir Charles aud his 
wife were fond of relatiog. His wife was a loving 
aud lovable woman, kind and gentle, and in every 
way worthy of her illustrious husband. The inci- 
dent happened in India: 

Sir Charles and Lady Napier were ri ling one even- 
ing, unattended, on the summit of the Mahablesh 
Hills. The sun had just set, the pathway was nar- 
row, bordered on one side by jungle, and on the other 
by a deep precipice. By-and-by, turning to his wife 
rather suddenly, but yet quietly, he desired her to 
ride on at full speed to the neareat village, and send 
some people back to the spot where she had left him, 
and he furthermore bade her not toask him the reason 
why he sent her, She obeyed in silence—-wonder- 
ful quality in woman—but then she knew her hus- 
band. Yet it was no slight trial of her courage as 
well as of her obedience, for the way was lunely, and 











beset with many possible perils ; but she rode boldly 
and rapidly forward, and gained a village a few miles 
distant in safely. 

The party whom she then despatched and accom- 
panied met Sir Charles, however, about s mile from 
the place, following in his lady’s track ; and he then 
explained the reason of his strange and unquestionable 
demand. 

He had seen, as they slowly walked their horses, 
first a pair of fiery eyes gleam at them from the 
jungle, and then the head of a full-grown tiger. He 
was sure, if they both rode on, that the terrible beast, 
following the instinct of its nature, would zive chase; 
and he feared if Lady Napier knew the dreadful 
peril at hand that she might be so startled as to be 
unable to make an effort at escape; or at least that 
she would not consent to his own judicious plan, and 
leave him alone with the danger. So he tested her 
obedience, as we have seen, successfully. He re- 
mained himself, with only his holster pistols, con- 
fronting and controlling the monster with the steady, 
unflinching glance of his eagle eye, and after a short 
gaze, and a muttering growl, the tiger turned back 
into the jungle, leaving him free to follow Ps 
wife. Ve 








BUILDING ON THE SAND. 


'T18 well to woo, "tis well to wed, 
For so the world hath done 

Since myrtles grew, and roses blew, 
And morning brouzht the sun. 

But have a care, ye young and fair, 
Be sure you pledge with truth ; 

Be certain that your love will wear 
Beyond the days of youth! 

For if ye give not heart for heart, 
As well as hand for hand, 

You'll find you’ve played the unwise part, 
And “ built upon the sand.” 


'Tia well to save, ’tis well to have 
A goodly store of gold. 

And hold enough of shining stuff, 
For charity is cold, 

But place not all your hope and trust 
In what the deep mine brings ; 

We cannot live on yellow dust 
Unmixed with purer things, 

And he who piles up wealth alone 
Will often have to stand 

Beside his coffer chest, and own 
’Tis “ built upon the sand.’’ 


'Tis good to speak in kindly guise 
And soothe where’er we can; 

Fair speech should bind the human mind, 
And love link man to man. 

But stop not at the gentle words; 
Let deeds with language dwell ; 

The one who pities starving birds, 
Should scatter crumbs as well. 

The mercy that is warm and true 
Must lend a helping hand, 

For these that talk, yet fail to do, 
But “ build upon the sand.”’ E. C. 








STRASBOURG CATHEDRAL. 

WE publish an account of the interior of the cele- 
brated cathedral at Strasbourg, a city which suff-red 
the horrors of bombardment iu the late war between 
France and Germany ; the cathedral enjoyed 
almost complete immunity, and the renowned clock 
altogether escaped injury. 

A flight of steps leads up into the choir, under 
which isacrypt, the most ancient portion of the 
existing edifice. In the south transept are seen 
the upper part of the clock and the celebrated Angel 
Column, a beautifui example of thirteenth century 
sculpture. The clock was completed in four years 
by Herr Schwilgue, to replace the one constructed 
in 1750, which had been itself preceded by the clock 
of Bishop Berthold. The maker of the first clock, 
according to the legend, was blinded by his fellow- 
townsmen, lest he should construct a similar one for 
some other city. 

The second clock was designed by Conrad Dasy- 
podias, professor of mathematics at Strasourg, in 
conjunction with the brothers Habrecht, mechani- 
cians, of Schaffhausen. The decorations of the case 
were due to the painter, Tobias Stimmer, a native 
of the same town. ‘This clock stopped tu 1789, and 
iu 1838 Herr Schwilgue undertook the restoration. 
The mechanical part of his work is completely new, 
and far superior to that of his predecessors, ‘I'he 
old decorations andthe general design of the former 
clock have as far as possible been preserved. ‘he 
whole consists of an edifice of three stories, with a 
tower to the left in which the weights are con- 
tained, 





In front of the bottom storey is a celestial globe 
adjusted for the latitude of Strasbourg, and bebind 
it a perpetual calendar with a dial in the centre, on 
which the eclipses of the sun and moon are calculated. 
On either side are compartments giving the Domi- 
nical letter, the solar and lunar cycles, the true and 
mean time, etc. Above is the clock dial with two 
genii, one of whom strikes the first note of the 
quarters, while the other marks the hour by invert- 
ing a sand glass. 

In the second storey isan orreryon the Coperni- 
ean system, a dial plate on which the phases of the 
moon are depicted in black and gold, and the group 
of the four ages of man, one of whom strikes the 
second note of each quarter, while Death in the 
centre marks the hour. Above these in the third 
story the Saviour waves the banner of ‘redemption 
and blesses the twelve Apostles, who pass before 
him every day at noon, after which Death strikes 
the hour, the Genius below inverts his glass, and 
a cock upon the weight tower crows thrice in 
memory of the temptation of St. Peter. The pro- 
cession of the puppets is as great an attraction to 
ordinary tourists as is the complicated mechanism of 
the works to scientific visitors, 





A CUNNING EXPEDIENT, 


Txenrx is a fable among the Hindoos that a thief, 
having been detected and condemned to die, reppily 
hit an ay agro tt which gave him hope of life. He 
sent for his jailer and told him a secret of great 
importance which he desired to impart to the king 
an agus this had been done he would be prepared 
to die. 

After receiving this piece of intelligence, the king 
at once ordered the culprit to be conducted to his 
presence, and demanded of him to know his secret. 
‘The thief replied that he knew the secret of caus- 
ing a tree to grow which would bear fruit of pure 
gold. The experiment might be easily tried, and 
his majesty would not lose the opportunity. 

‘he king, accompanied by his prime minister, 

his courtiers and his chief priest, went with the 
thief to a spot selected near the city wall, where 
the latter performed a series.of solemn incantations. 
This done, the condemned man produced a piece of 
gold, and declared that if it should be planted, it 
would produce a tree, every branch of which would 
bear gold. 
* But,” he added, “this must be put into the 
ground by a hand that has never been stained by a 
dishonest act. My hand is not clean ; therefore I 
pass it to your majesty.” 

The king took the’ piece of gold, but hesitated. 
Finally he said :; 

‘*[ remember, in my younger days, that I often 
filched money from my father’s treasury which was 
not mine. I have repented of the sin; but yot I 
hardly dare to say my hand is clean. I pass it to 
my prime minister.’ 

The prime minister, after a brief consideration, 
answered : 

“It were a pity to break the charm through a 
possible blunder. I receive taxes from the people, 
aud, as I am exposed toa great many temptations, 
how can I be sure that I have been always perfectly 
honest? [ must give it to the governor of the 
citadel.” 

**No, no!” cried the governor, drawing back. 
‘“‘ Romember that I have the serving out of pay and 
provisions to the soldiers. Get the high priest to 
plant it.’ 

The priest said : 

“ You forget that I have the collecting of tithes, 
and the disbursements for sacrifice.” 

The thief exclaimed at length : 

“Your majesty, I think it were better for 
society that ail five of us should’ be hanged, since 
it appears that not an honest man can be found 
among any of us.” 

In spite of the lamentable exposure, the king 
laughed; and so pleased was he with the thief’s 
cunning expedient tat he at once granted him a 


pardon. 
—_—_—_—_—_— 


A Wortuy Famity.—The iamous Rothschild 
family, renowned for their alinost fabulous wealth, 
are said to be extremely kind to the poor. The men 
are immersed in business; they are charitable; but 
the people will say that it is easy to be charitable if 
youare rich. The women are public-spirited, intel- 
ligent, and warm-hearted, founding hospitals, refor- 
matories, children’s homes, endowing scholastic in- 
stitutious, encouraging struggling professionals, and 
taking @ personal interest in the doings of the poor. 
Oue of their number takes an active interest in free 
schools. Auother teaches a lesson to all rich young 
ladies by receiving « well-deserved diploma as 
teacher, Still another is prominent in music, not 
only composing songs that attain popularity, but 
aiding struggling mu:icians by pen and purse. 
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OLD RUFFORD’S MONEY: 


OR, 
WON WITHOUT MERIT LOST WITHOUT 
DESERVING. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“Fighting for Freedom,” ete, ete. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


He that is thy friend indeed 
He will help thee at thy need. Shakespeare. 


Mr. RicHaRpD CHILLINGWORTH, supposed to be on 
& horse-buying journey into the Low Countries duly 
arrived iu the then very dirty and now not over 
clean town of Harwich, and after a comfortable 
sleep at the New Pier Hotel, for he was thoroughly 
tired out with the excitement and journeying of the 
previous twenty-four hours, was called ere daybreak, 
‘and before the sluggish January sun had coloured the 
‘eastward sky was on the deck of a vessel described 
‘in certain bille and advertisements as “ the new and 
fast steam-ship ‘ Aquila.’ specially built for the pas- 
senger service between Harwich and Antwerp,’”’ and 
certainly well adapted for the navigation of what 
Goldsmith aptly calls the “lazy Scheldt.”’ 

A pleasant voyage, somewhat prolonged by a 
dense fog, which in winter usually shrouded the low 
Dutch coast-line, so that the steamer made half a 
‘dozen fruitless attempts to feel the right channel out 
-of a number by which the said ‘lazy Scheldt” finds 
‘its way into the North Sea, they made good way up 
the river to Flushing. 

There, having been boarded and examined by the 
customs’ guards of Mynheer Van Dunk, they quitted 
the Dutch dominions and entered on those of his 
Most Gracious Majesty Leopold the First, Roi des 
Belges. 

A few hours, and Mr. Chillingworth was landed 
in the renowned and ancient city of Antwerp, and 
being recommended by his friend Bridoon to a 
comfortable second-class hotel on the Quai Jordaens, 
kept by a worthy Yorkshireman of the name of 
Binge, he forthwith engaged, as is the Antwerp 
fashion, apartments fora month, atarent, to include 
all meals and attendance, dining at the table d’héte, 
and this at a charge so moderate that his bill, exclu- 
sive of wines, was a few shillings more than the cost 
of a week’s sojeurn in a London establishment of a 
similar class. The windows of his apartments com- 
manded a prospect of the triple rows of limes, then 








(THB MEETING IN THE MUSEUM. } 


from the bluff-bowed, oak-vanished Dutch fisher 
galliot craft and the English steamship to the 
proud, equare-rigged frigate and East Lludia or China 
ships of equally majestic proportions. A pleasant 
admixture.of company in the “ commercial room ”’ 
and at the dinner table, and forenoons spent in visit- 
ing the glorious cathedral, with its masterpieces of 
Rabené, the various churches, with their wonders 
of mediswval wood carvings, paintings by the great 
Flemish masters, and exquisite sculptures in marble, 
made a week pass rapidly, 

Had it not been for the “‘skeletonin the closet” 
which the proverb declares to exist in every house, 
Reginald might have enjoyed his visit to this inte- 
resting old city, but as time passed on and he heard 
nothing from Bridoon, his suspense became unen- 
durable, and he resolved, coute qui coute, to write to 
England, even should the act be followed by a dis- 
covery of his place of refuge. He had spent the 
morning in a ramble through the wonderful Musée 
d’Anvers, and was standing in almost a reverie oppo- 
site the five picture of the repulse of a night attack 
on Antwerp by Spanish soldiers, when he became 
aware of a bystander in a long blue cloak, who stood 
gazing on him with fixed attention. Now, Reginald 
had, as a matter of precaution, adhered strictly to 
the disguise of reddish hair and light red whiskers, 
with the grazier or horse-dealer habiliments pro- 
cured for him by Bridoon, so that to a cursory ob- 
server he presented as little appearance of a banker’s 
clerk or City man as could well be conceived. But it 
was this very rusticity of outward garb that had first 
attracted the attention of William Sherlock, who 
was somewhat surprised at the long scrutiny which 
the great picture wag receiving from such a Bucolic- 
looking personage, of whose country the young 
officer’s travelled eye had not a moment’s doubt. 
Young Sherlock was fast growing into a suspicion of 
the stranger's identity, when the latter caught his 
eye. 

7 The effect was electric. 
Reginald Chesterton sprang forward, and the two 


fugitive and wanderer from my nativo home, an out- 
law with a price upon——” 

“‘Not another word, Reginald, as you value my 
friendship. I know all—ay, more than you can 
tell me, of the imputed crime, from which 1 hope I 
may yet be the means of exculpating you, and of 
restoring you once again to your friends and to 
society, Tnink you I am that fair-weather friend 
who would spread sail and part compauy when the 
black clonds of adversity lower and the tempest of 
misfortune sweeps over the helpless barque which 
carries my comrade and his fortunes? Reginald 
Chesterton, I refused to believe in your guilt from 
the moment I heard the charges; nay, when I read 
that passxge in your letter wherein you spoke of 
living down and punishing the vile conspiracy 
against your honour, I avowed my belief in your 
truth and honesty, I am now in search of some 
traces of the bank notes stolen from the missing 
parcels, An intelligent and excellent young man, 
a guard on the Dover Railway, who is kuown to 
you-—”’ 

“Known to me, did you say ?” 

“Yes, and aright worthy, though humble friend, 
for any man to know.” 

“ Have you his name ?”’ 

“Yos. It is Joseph Ni:htingale. He gave me 
valuable information as to the best course to pursue 
in my iuquiries, and, like me, believes iu your 
innocence.” 

“It is strange, passing strange,’ said Reginald, 
musingly. ‘Joseph Nightingale was in the service 
of a friend of mine, a barrister in the Middle Temple, 
and therefore knows me well. But he is now the 
servant of my friend’s elder brother, at Melbourne. 
He wrote me, about a year ago, a grateful and 
respectful letter, thanking me for my recommenda- 
tion, speaking in warm terms of his position in Aus- 
tralia, and, moreover, announcing his impending 
marriage to a respectable female in the same family. 
When this event took place he was to receive the 
more lucrative appointment of stock-keeper and 








friends shook hands with a fervour that quite dis- 
tanced a French embrace of long-parted friends, 


manager of an extensive farm of his master’s, and 
depart for a residence in ‘the bush.’ Surely honest 





though unaccompanied by that very disagreeable 
Continental ceremony of.a kiss on cheek or fore- 


ead, 

The first silent greeting over, for neither spoke 
for a few seconds, Reginald withdrew his hand. 
‘Pardon me, my dear friend,” said he; “I fear I 
have committed an offence against sacred friendship 
in taking the hand of 2 man of honour, who may as 








bare and leafless, which line the quay, and beyond 
the busy river, alive with craft of all sorts and sizes, 





yet be iznorant of the heavy charge hanging over 
one whom he had loved and respected. Iam a 





Joe Nightingale cannot have broken up all these 
prospects, returned to England, and been for months 
a guard ona railway, without finding me, or at least 
advising me of such a total change in his life pros- 
pects.”” 

“ Yet it must be so, friend Reginald,’’ said William 
Sherlock ; ‘‘ what motive could the young man have 
for such a fabrication? However, we have matters 
more important to investigate than the personal iden- 
tity of Joseph Night'ngale, the guard.” 
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“True ; though the occurrence is strange. Will | werp in the presence “ its riehtfnl owner was an 
youcome with me to the Ho otel Jordaens, or rather | event which occurred under the eye of the writer 
the iTotel Diage, for that’s where I am stayir ng ?” some thirty years ago, 

Aud I at the Hotel d’Anvers, in La Place Verte ; We have said that Reginald gazed eagerly at the 


but T will go to yours, as the quieter establish- 
ment.’ 

‘The friends called a vigilante and were soon téte- 
a-téte in Reginala’s apartments, 

William Sherlock detailed to his exiled friend 
the distress and dismay which the terrible news of 
the arrival of the London detectives at Broadmoor, 
with the reward for Reginald’s apprehension, had 
produced throughout the little community, and the 
precautions which had been adopted by Bushhy 
Frankland and Sir Rober$ Perceval to prevent an 
abrupt disclosure to Cecilia Chesterton of the perilous 
position in which ber brother wag placed, 

In return Reginald narrated the zealous kindness 
of Ben Bridoon, suppressing all objectionable details 
of his play connections with that rather questionable 
personage, 

Indeed, so conlenr de rose did he paint his friend’s 
services ip bis time of peril, that the ;enerous young 
officer declared tis uvreserve admiration of 
Bridoon’s conduct, and his imtention of seeing that 
such services did not go unacknowledged and un- 
rewarded if ever the oppartanity shonld @ffer for 
such recogpition. 

Thug they sat commanipg until the gray mists of 
a winter's evening hegau to gather over the willow- 
fringed pelders and iat countey on the opposite bank 
of the Beheldt, 

Reginald propesed an ad ment te the eom. 
mercial room and a pipe of Varinas K’naster, as the 
adjunct of a glaes tankard of the poniged Serine ale, 
specially shipped for the proprieter of the Hatel 
Binge. 

A private table waa by them until toward 
the hour of sight, when a BHed, 
and the conversation, chiefly upon politics, 
as affecting the exchanges aad public jie seaurition al 
the various states, and the especial municipal and 
trading interests of the good city of Antwerp, was 
general and auimated, 

A couple of men, one having the appearance of a 
commis-voyageur, anglice “ natty bagman,’ ’ the 
other a Flemish tradesman, were in half-whispered 
converse. 

” t his isa good place—a very good place, I shanld 
say,’’ observed ove of the men, witha alight foreign 
accent, in English, * The landlord is an English. 
man, and won't hesitate e moment, as he is well ac- 
qvuinted with good notes,’ 

“But he knows me well,” interposed the other, 
in German-French. “It would be better done py a 
stranger.” 

“Then you mean me to da it ?” 

**Of course I do, friend Karl,’”’ 

* Nonsense! you're a precious deal too particnlar, 
I'll do it though, but you must stand something 
handsome.” 

* | only intend to change a ten here,” replied the 
first speaker, “and that won't stand mucl,”’ 

“Why not a twenty; it will be just as easy?" 

“Very well, then, let it be a twenty.” 

A leather note-case was produced, and from it the 
short+r man selected a Bank of Evgland note for 
twenty pounds, and placed it in the hands of his 
companion without another word. 

He merely accepted it with a nod, and proincing 
a pack of cards, proposed a game at quinze to his 
‘The latter asseuted, and they were 


? 


couiederate, 


soon apparently cugaged in the chances of play, 
They did not netice the eager attention with which 
their colloquy had been listened to by the two men 


at the next table, and alter exchanging a@ siguilicant 
giauce, as the worthy old landlord who was attend- 
ing in person to the replenishing of the large 
japannea box, whence each customer who pays for 
“aloug Dutchman” may fill his pipe gratuitously 
for the rest of the evening, one of them said aloud, 
in French : 

“it’s very unfortunate—two livres—I have no- 
thing but an English note—can you change it ?”’ 

“Il could if l was at home, but I cannot now,” 
replied his confederate ; “ but here’s Mr, Binge wil 
break it up for you. Landlord, have you Belgiau 
money enough i give my friend change for an 
Engl sh twe nty P” 

* A twenty, monsieur? J will see.’ 

Reginald stared at the note as it ater from tho 
man’s hand to that of honest old Binge as eagerly 
as if his existence depended upon that note proving 
to be one of those stolen from the railway parcel. 

** ‘That is @ most absurd and improbable accident,” 
whispered reason and probability. 

Now reason and probability Soften prove very 
unsafe guides in estimating mundane chances; 
indeed, so true is it that truth is strauger than 
fiction that the very circumstauce of a note stolen 
in England being thus fortuitously changed in Ant- 





note, His friend was prompt in action. 

“Tf you have not the gold, sir,’ said William 
Sherlock, ‘I daresay I ean oblige the geutlemau- 
did vou say tsventy pounds?” 

Mr. Bing», who had by fhis time examined the 
note in his hand, tramgferred it to his guest, 
Reginald, who sat nearest to the end of the table. 

He could not coateel his agitation as he hauded it 
to Captain Snerleck. It was tedeed one of the 
stolen notes, 

Captain Sherteek had aot the fall amount of gold, 
so Reginald made it up bg 4 five pound Eaglish, pains 
thus, if necessary, ahuslslag ao additienel clue to 
identification of the atterer. 

Reginald left the ream He wae vag Baeplly ehoking 
with the pein of @ apeameadic att: 

Captain Sherleek took the porn opportunity of 
following him, 

. Fag renee the passage the coming out of the 
nao, 

* Do yon know those two men?” asked Raginalt. 

* One of them—he is @ moneg-changer iu this city. 
The other I heliewe to be a teavelleg for 4 German 
house, who eften white England.” 

“Can you assistus? I wish to gine eee men 
into the hands ef the police,” gxid Captein Sterlock. 
“The gote is ene of a number stalan.” 


: * nent Here, or in Eugiead?” asked the lwad- 
ord, 

“In Ea 

“1 asm mach sfcaid that I cannat assist 
is uo proof of which they will take nizapee 
here of these man salen them, ood there 
were the aot enferce your Bositte | wees 
law. You must match and wait, do the sou 


having possession of an Eagligh note not honestly 
come by would excite indignation, and certainly lead 
to his discharge by the authorities, with a demon- 
stration of public sympatiiy.’’ 

Captain Sheriock ani Reginald both saw the force 
of the dapdiord’s observations. Yet it was trying to 
forego some attempt to fix the parties thus found 
dealiug with the stolen property. 

The landlord advised au application to the British 
consul, @ statement of the caso, and a request for 
police authorization of a domiciliary visit of the 
houso.of M. S—, a search for the notes, and a proces 
verbal of their seizure shoul! they be found, 

“*T think,” said William Sherlock, “* we are in good 
fortune here. The British consul is my professional 
brother, once an officer in the navy, Captain Horace 
T'wiss. He will assist me so far as his induence may 

— 

“That is good,” said the host. “The British 
consul is the best man in Antwerp to help you, 
There ig also another circumstance in your favour, 
The king is in favour of an extradition treaty 
mutually to give up offenders against law, and the 
British minister is negotiating it. They will help 
you, But tho people consider fraduleut debtors and 
fugitive swindlers a profitable class of immigrants, 
aud their sympatiies are against the law.” 

At this momeut their conversation was suddenly 
interrupted, a 

The commercial traveller who had changed the 
vote came out iutothe passage which led from the 
front door of the hotel on the way to the back-door, 
from which, passing across the yard, you pass into 
one of those evil smelling, dark, narrow back lanes, 
bordered on each side by old six-storey houses, and 
tenanted by the vilest of the dregs of a seafaring 
population. 

Oue eyd of this was blocked by a vast brewery, 
the other debouched ona tidal dock-quay, where ves- 
sels were day and night loading and unloading, ac- 
cording to the rise and fall of the waters of the 
Scheldt. 

Here the Dutch drinking shops were open day and 
night, and tue lowest of the populace, male and fe. 
male, seemed to keep up a continual turmoil of 
drinking, swearing, and singing, varied by an occa- 
sional fight with fists, feet, or knives. 

The stranger turned to the left hand, and passed 
close by the two friend, Mr, Binge conversing with 
them from within the raised" window of the glazed 
bar. 

He cast a sidelong glance at William Sherlock, and 
gave a nod of recognition to the landlord. He then 
made Lis way towards the back door, 

“ Perhaps ne has the rest of the notes on him,” 
said the captain, 

“‘ Very possible, but it——” 








*T’ll follow him,” said William Sherlock, and be- 
fore the som-what plethoric landlord conld get open 
the small hateh of his door, or exoress his desire that 
Reginali would stop his friend’s rash attempt, the 
fearless young Evglisiiman had earried his resolve 
into action, and had disappeared into the darkness 
visible of the black back alley on the trail of the sus- 
pected stranger, 

Reginald and Mr. Binge peered along the palpable 
obscure, but Rzinald could distinguish nothing ; the 
more practised eye of Mr. Binge caught sight of a 
dark object tarning the eyrner of one ef the narrow 
lateral passages, where hunsa glimmering oil lamp 
suspended by a house-cord over the central gutter of 
the 


Be. is ta vain to follow him,” said his host, laying 

his bacd ov Levinali’s arm. 

* 2 must,” replied the latter, aud shaking off his 
Metaiper with genie violence, be walked rapidly 
| dewa the lane. 

saw cone er two sqzanlid women on the stone- 
Moonateps aul aforeizn sair or tu in 4 state of 
, but wo sign of William aherlovk, or the 

sieanger. 

He lad overshot tho narowtegning they had taken, 
andarriveien the butter-liguted dark quay, whieh 
we have already described. He stepped in deabs 
anopg rows of easks and piles. oj pagkuges. A eoyple 
of geodarmes in their neat green gud biack 
guidai with short sworJ-vayouet agd lighs garb oe, 


bin. 
eS were two, be it observed, fer such was the 


deaperate character.of the denizens of the locality 
thas thearmed gee mere vedered wet ig veuture 


y preciuc's. 
‘sega ie ten with a goad night; they 
& fem words af commonplace civility 


me fri and of y’ 


meen the > 
ht 


Some paces to relate 
When Witliam Sherlock darkness 
of the back street dowa owe wif to enmge was mak- 


ing his way he quickly becam> aware that the object 
of his pursuit was proceeding at an unusually rapid 

ace some distance in advance of him. Keeping 
impel close uuder the shadow of the loity and 
overhanging buildings, and the stranger being nearly 
in the middle of the roadway, hi» soou, as his eye be- 
came aecustomed to. the imperfeet light, kept his 
moving figure in view. 

At about fifty yards, opposite to the miserable 
glimmer alreaiy mentioved, the maa turned sharp 
to the right hand and made his way along a yet 
narrower lane for some distance. 

Willian Sherlock followe cautious] z. 

Again the man turned, this time to the left, in the 
direction of the dock quay, and it was with some 
difficulty that the young officer avoided betraying 
himself by coming upon him euddealy. He had 
alarmed him, for guilt is ever suspivious, THe map 
passed on to the quay then iuraing suort stood uuder 
the penthous» of «a wate way. 

William Sierlock emerged from the lape and 
looked right and left. Hesaw noone. He peared 
at the eutranees to the nouses, and there his exe, 
practised to examine objects in the half-light, per- 
eeivel the strangrre-crouched in tie angle of the gate. 
With more courage thau prudence he @t once slipped 
up, and sviziug nis man by the collar with @ vice- 
like grip he dragged him iorth inte the light of a 
lamp. 

« Booandrel, I will not part with you till I kvow 
more of you. Police!” 

It was the feliow’s cry of “Murder” as he writhed 
helplessly in the iron grasp of the eailor that first 
met the ears of Reginald and the geadarmes, 

The first to arrive were of course gome of the 
longsbore roughs and sailors and a few women. 
These, in response to the man’s ery of a“ Rescue ” 
crowded round them. ‘ney saw that it was a strug- 
gle ofa well dressed man, whom they at once set 
down as a foreign officer of justice, and one who was 
flying from its pursuit. 

* Let go the man, will you!” exclaimed one of tha 
boldest of the small crowd. “ Let him g2, [ say,’’ 
andi he eudeavoured to extricate the stranger from 
Sherlock's grasp. 

* Stand off!” cried he, “he is my prisoner.” 

“ We'll have no prisoners here,” eriea anofher, and 
striking nuder the elbow of the first ruffian he 
stabbet William Sherlock in the forearm with his 
suarp rigging-kuife. 

Supposing the wound to been given by the rongh 
who had first attempted the rescue, William Sherlock, 
stung with the pain, relaxed his hold a moment, 
during which the stranger slipped from his clutch 
and away through the crowd, which meade a clear 
passage for him. 
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Thére wasa yell of triumph, and the next moment 
William Sherlock had clinched the fellow who had 
assailed him, and, with a wrestler’s skill, backheeled 
him so cleanly that he reeled clear away oveg the 
edge of the dark wall into the muddy waters -be- 
neath, in most uppleasant proximity to the side of a 
made-fast vessel scarcely a yard from the landi 
quay. The mob were about to close upon him oa 
the cowardly ruffian, a Spanish sailor, who had 
stabbed him, was again seeking a secret opportupity 
to repeat his blow, when the two gendarmes, witha 
reliet patrol of six more of the city guard, arrived 
simultaneonsly, The assassin sheathed bis knife aud 
mingied with the crowd, who now with one veiee 
charged Captain Sherlock with assaulting and mur- 
— the sailor he had thrown ivto the muddy 

ovk, 

Reginald was indeed concerned when he found 
that his friend was wounded, but glad that they had 
found him, as the epportune arrival of the armed 
police had protected him from further violence, 

The officer of the relief was most courteous. 
William Sherlock cheerfully giving himself into 
custody, the men forming up two in front and one 
porting armson each side, while William Sherlock 
and his friend Reginald Chesterton, marched as 
prisoners under escort in the ceutre, 

Thus they proceeded to the guardhouse, where, 
a surgeon having dressed William Sherlock's stab, 
which he pronounced to be @ clean cut and not 
dangerous to so healthy a subject, the pair of friends 
despatched a messenger to the auxious host of the 
Hotel Jordaens, who, we may be sure, cawe back 
sconer than the leaden heeled Mercury who went 
for him. 

His word and their names and addresses (Reginald 
was compelled to maintain his aliag) were considered 
sufficient by the commissaire de police, and by ten 
o'clock the two friends, waited upon by, hearty old 
Binge iu person, were talking liguidy evera good 
supper of what might bave been a fatal. advea, 
ture. 

As to Reginald, his joyous excitement at the 
fortunate recovery of the bwenty-ponnd mote seemed 
as if he louked upon it as a complete exculpation; 

He mere than once, to the amusement of mire 
host and William Sherlock, requested “sgeaother 
lopk’’ at the wonderfully weeovered “* Mathew 
Marsivall,” egain mipntely inspeced she precious 
“ promise to pay” of the Old Lady of ‘(hreadneedia 
Street, and ouce again verified the number, date, 
and value, by the advertised tist contained in a cut- 
ting from the “ ‘limes’ newspaper, 

It was vearly midnight when William Sherlock, 
his arm in a sling, but-etvengously denying that his 
wound was more than a scratch, took his departure 
for the Place Verte, aud Reginald retired to his sleep- 
ing apartment overlooking the broad and placid 
river. 

The night waselear, coldand moonlight, The ebb 
tide carried rapidly on its silvered waters the 
gliding craft, so clamsy, black, and grim-looking by 
day, now, by the magic of the moonbeams and their 
projected shadows, stealing along like dusky phan- 
toms and made picturesque by the glamour of the 
night and silence, 

He sat watching the scene until weariness oyer- 
took his seuses, and he laid down to dream the first 
plea-ant dreams that bad vi-ited his pillow since the 
early days of his J.ondou life, afverwardg. so {ull of 
folly, difficulty, distress and ‘aager, 





CHAPTEY XXXVIII. 


WE left Captain Sherlock and Reginald Chesterton 
in the great maritime entrepotand second capital eity 
of les braves Belyes, highly satisfied with what they 
supposed to be a must important discovery of a clue 
to unravel the maze of mystery surrounding the bank 
robbery at the railway terminus, 

It is now tinre, in order that our story, at home 
and abroad, should advauce, pari passu, that we 
should take a glauce at the action of other persons 
involved or enzaged in the same search, and those 
whose feelings and interests are involved in the 
terrible charge against young Chesterton, and its 
influence on the fortunes of his family and friends, 

We have spoken of the communication of the 
painful facts by Bushby Frankland to Ralph Chester- 
ton, and of his tender solicitude to prevent their 
becoming too abruptly known to Cecilia, 

This was a task of some delicacy and difficulty, 
for it so happened that my Lord Pennington, whose 
fussy self-importance made him the imperatiye arbiter 
of all such arrangements, had fixed a day in the 
eecond week in January for the marriage of his 
daughter with Peonington Perceval, and mighty 
were the preparations for the approaching event at 
Peunington House, 28 well as at the ancestral home of 
the Percevals, 

Now Bushby Frankland had, witha full knowledge 
of this, after a conference with his cousin Ralph, ob- 





tained the assent of Cecilia Chesterton to the ceremo- | 
nial of their.union ip the game charch, on the sime 
day, by the same minister, while by way of grand finale 
atriple event had been talked of by Sir Robert and 
Dr, Sherlock, for simultaneons celebration, this being 
no less than the making one of Amina Perceval with 
the gallant Captain Sherlock, by means of that solemn 
rite. which beginneth with the words “ Dearly 
beloved,” and endeth with the word ‘‘ amegement.” 

Now, with regard to two of these couples, the 
events we have just detailed presented an ipguperable 
bar to their immediate fulfilment. The, hanest, 
straightforward Leicestershire squire was, sorely per- 
plexed in capseqnence, He cayld not take the hand 
of hig beloved fianeée, and enter with her upon what 
he looked on as the happiest day of his life, apd he 
hoped of hers, while her brother, whe ‘ite bis in. 
discretions was her best-beloved, stood in point- 
blank peril ofthe heaviest blow of the penal law, 
Yet how to disclose the true nature of the ebstacle 
and their marriage was beyond Squire Prenkland’s 
ingenuity to contrive. 

As to Ralph Chesterton himself the effects of the 
blow were but too visible. His was not a nature for 
an outblaze of passionate grief; a feree bat short 
flame as of straw or stubble. No; his was. hard and 
stubborn soul, eapable of heating hike hardened 
steel, and glewing incawdescence, yet of rewining 
that censuming fire like the tempered and: apyiciding 
steel itself, His internal agony, therefore, had an 
intensity impossible for softer natures, As’ he 
gradually became aware of the full particulars of 
what he eonsidered his son's black criminality his 
suppressed agitation became fearful to bebold. A 
deathly pallor overspread his: rigid feataves. He 
spoke not, but with bowed head, compressed lips, and 
convulsively clenched hands, paced the apartment 
in which the disclosure was tenderly and gradually 
made by jis kindly cousin. Ralph Otesterton 
listened until Bushby Frapkiand cease@ speaking, 
then, placing bimneelf Latics him, seemed about to put 
& question. But speech came not, His eyes were 
fixed’; and ere the astonished and alarmed Squire 
Franklgnd could reach the bell to summon assistance 
his breast heaved as if with an imprisoned groan, his 
whole frame grew rigid, and the strong man fell 
heavily to the ground, senseless, breathless, and ap- 
parently lifeless, It was, a stroke of apoplexy, 
ipduced by suppressed emotion, 

Fortunately, at that moment. Cecilia was absent 
for a time on a yvisitin the village; indeed, Bushby 
Frankland bad deferred hia revelation natil he had 
seen her go out, Before she came back conscious- 
ness had returved; and it was almost the first re- 
quest of. Ralph Chesterton to his cousin that all 
mention of thecause of his seizure shouldbe with 
held from his daughter, Indeed, that he himself 
ahonld gee her, ig the room to which he had been 
conveyed, and give Lis own version. of his illness 
and of his feelings in consequence. 

This was, done, and Cecilia, though deeply afeeted 
at her father’s indisposition, betoeok herself to the 
task of cheering him, without the slightest suspicion 
that the reaction of the mind had aught te do with 
the “fainting fis’? with whieh her b-loved father had 
been overcome. 

‘Then, as to the other couple in the threefold 
wedding—Amina Perceval and William Sherloek— 
the lady had not been yet called into the family 
council, and the bridegroom—we hope eur tady- 
readers will not think wim ungallant or eold—had 
positively postponed all idea of devoting his present 
leave of absence to any object but elearing his 
friend’s fame and restoring him to his home, 

‘hat, therefore, was also “on the shelf,” as our 
Yankee cousins say, aud in fact deferred to the 
*- Greek calends,” 

Matters matrimonial were accordingly at a dead 
lock in Broadmoor, and the only “ marrying and 
giving in marriage” was the grand event at Pen- 
uington, which would give, at a future date, a new 
master and mistress to the joint estates and ancestral 
homes of the Percevals and Penuingtons. 

And this was indeed ay event, The Lady Augusta 
was known far and near for good deeds, amiability, 
and a firm resolve to uphold the good and great name 
of her forefathers and of the females who bad borne 
in successive generations the noble name by mar- 
riage which she now held by direct descent. Her 
motherless position had thus plaeed her in a more 
independent position as the mistress of Pennington, 
and tenantry, neighbours and friends were prepared 
to receive her husband, whenever he should appear, 
as the future Lord of Pennington, its honours, title, 
and lands. 

Accordingly, when it |became generally known 
that the bridegroom was Pennington Perceval, aud 
that the rejoicings at both the Grange and Penning- 
ton Park were to be simultaneous and in friendly 
rivalry of profusion and splendour, everybody eon- 
gratulated everybody—as nobody was left uniovited 


munch plumeakes and wonder at a bonfire and fire- 
works, and the rustic clown and ploughman who 
could anjoy beef, beer, baccy and plum-pudding up 
to the would-be-gentee! small tradesman’s wife and 
daughters, who had cards to the ball in the great 
hall, and the créme+te-la-créme of the aristocracy, 
lineal, fashionable, | literary, legal, medical, and 
moneyed of —shire, We need not doubt that 
all looked couleur 3 rose for the matrimonial fes- 
tivity, which was to effect the happy union of the 
two great county families of Pennington and Perceval. 
Nevertheless, there wera those absent from these 
marrymskings whose presence was sorely missed. 


To be continued, 











KATE’S ELOPEMENT ; 
oR, 


SINNING AND BEPENTING 





CHAPTER I, 

‘* Sue does not love tim!’’ 

With these words on her lips Mrs, Hallowoll left 
Kate standing at the window and glided silently 
from the room. ‘There was a sorrowful expression 
on her wrinkled face and her aged eyes swam in 
tears. 

The granddaughter caught the expression and 
turned, but too late. 

The old lady was gone. 

* Perhaps i am a trifls too wilful,” she said, 
forcing a smile to her lips, “ Grandmother thinks 
the world and all of him, and if I do not marry 
him her good;old heart might break. Do I love 
bf pig Gray? Let melook into my heart and see 
if I do.’”’ 

For many minutes Kate stood at the window, 
looking vacaytly into the gloyming. It was plain'y 
to be seen that she was studying a woman’s heart, 
and she did not see the figure that crossed the path 
not far from the sill, 

It was the figure of a man handsomely dressed. 

He was tall, prepossessing, and had mild blue 


es. 

ne A little wilfal [ have been,” said Kate, at last, 
“but I will not be as pliant clay in the hands of 
any particular person. |] know that grandmother 
doves on Walter Gray and thinks he is the only 
man in the world, but she wiil get over such wor, 
ship one of these days. If I love him I would 
have told her so. She thinks [ did not hear her 
words as she retired. I will follow my own iaclina- 
tions !” 

She spoke the last sentence with strong determi- 
nation aud suddenly leaned forward till her lips al- 
most touched the glass. 

The figure erossing the path again had arrested 
her attention. 

“] wonder if it can be ‘Louis?” she said, in g 
whisper that reddened her cheeks; and a minute 
later, having thrown a shawl over her head, she left 
the house. 

Under the moon she crossed the lawn and entered 
a delightful grove of young trees. ‘I'he perfume of 
bursting buds Jadened the atmosphere, and the 
stars overhead seemed to twinkle with newly-found 
brightness. 

On her arrival near a fountain that sparkled in 
the grove she beheld a man. Ho» was tall, well- 
built, and his face wus turned away, He was 
carving what might prove a name on one of the 
young trees, and Kate, without disturbing him, 
stepped forward. 

“ Louis,” she said, softly, after watching him 
some time. 

At sound of the name the main turned, and Kate 
started back with a light cry of surprise. 

“* Mr. Gray, I offer pardon,” she said, “‘ I—in- 
deed, sir, [have mistaken you for another gentle- 
man,” 

‘Lhe young man, who had politely lifted his hat, 
smiled at Kate’s confusion and came forward, 

“* Mistakes in the gloaming are likely to occur,” 
he said. “ Whither are you going ¢” 

“Back to the house. Will you not walk down 
and see the folks ?” 

“No, thank you. I was going home, and as the 
grove was not far out of my usual route | thought 
1 would take itin to-night,” 

‘** You are really going away, then ?” 

“lam going away,” was his reply. “Father 
thinks it best for me, and I am becoming eager to 
start.” 

Kate did not reply, but cast her eye at the in- 
scription on the tree, which read thus : 

“ Kate. Good-bye. May 30th, ’74.” 

From the inscription her eyes waridered to him, 
and found him looking at her. 

Look and counterlook passed between them for a 
moment. 

““When do you go?’’ she asked, breaking the 
silence. 





to the rejoicings, from the smallest child who could 


* To-morrow.’’ 
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“* And you are willing to leave ?”” 
‘© What should bind me here?” he asked. “ Kate 
Hallowell, why did you coin that question ?” 

The girl looked as if she could not tell him why. 

* Your words suggested it,” she said. ‘You 
were born here.”’ 

ot Ng 

** You have grown to manhood here.” 

“True, Kate; and here 1 have loved one of the 
best of women.”’ 

Her face grew pale, and her faultless lips quivered 
with strange emotion. 

She knew that he meant her. 

** Why, you have rejected my love, you know,” he 
said, looking at her from the tree. “If you can 
forget the past you must quaff a nepenthe that 
never touched my lips. I will never forget that I 
have loved you, Kate Hallowell, and I hope that the 
thought may never leave you.” 

He seemed almost severe—his words sounded like 
a malediction, and caused the dark eyes of the girl 
to flash for a moment. Then he held out his hand, 
her fingers dropped timidly into his palm, and the 
next minute they had parted. 

He walked down the path and disappeared among 
the .rees, she watching him longingly until not a 
sight of him was visible. 

‘hen she read the inscription on the tree and 
murinured : 

** Yes, good-bye, Walter Gray. Perhaps I should 
have loveu you. But 1 am my own mistress, and 
my heartis in my own keeping. When we meet 
ayain, if we ever do, you may not call me Kate.’’ 

‘hus Kate Hallowell lost a lover, and she turned 
towards the house with sober face and thoughtful 
tread. 

‘| know what they say about Louis,” she said, 
in her communings with herself. ‘ Father does not 
like him, and granny has gone so far as to say that 
he is not the mun he claims to be, but that he is an 
impostor. 1 dare not tell them what | think when 
they talk thus, but the time will come when they 
dare not talk thus about him. 1 love when | love, 
and | will not Jove a man who is not a true gentle- 
man. ‘I'bis | believe Louis to be; they do not like 
him because he is my choice, not theirs. I will not 
desert him.” 

“Thanks, Kate! In the golden days to come 
you shall not have cause to repent of those words.” 

‘Lhe young girl started at the words, and was 
kissed by the man who suddenly stepped into the 
path in front of her. 

“ Louis, you frightened me,’’ she said, looking 
up into his face aud blushing. ‘1 was not expect- 
ing you.” 

“J suppose not; but I am none the less welcome, 
I hope.’ 

** No, no, Louis.”’ 

Arm in arm they went down the path, and talked 
a long while under the elm that shaded one of the 
mny arbours on the premises. 

Louis Warlock had never crossed the Hallowell 
threshold with the good wishes of its owner. He 
was the reputed son of a wealthy man, who would 
soon die and leave him a vast estate unentailed, 
His person wus prepossessing, his manners wip- 
ning, and his mind stored witn the culture of the 
day. But tvere lurked in the depths of his dark 
eyes a something that took much from him. 

Kate first encountered him at a social entertain- 
ment, and he had succeeded in making himself 
agreeable, His address won her to him, and his 
visits to her home soon told John Hallowell that he 
was a suitor for her hand. ‘I'he father, who claimed 
to have read the passionate lover's countenance, 
t.lked gently yet plainly to the child. Her grand- 
mother, a good old woman, seconded the father’s 
counsels; but the infatuated girl laughed at them, 
and styled them ** much ado about nothing.” 

She did not avow her love for Louis Warlock, nor 
did she wholly reject her grandmother's good words 
spoken for Walter Gray. 

‘This lover was the other’s superior in every 
respect. A man of stamina and true courage, he 
seemed destined to makea mark in the world. He 
had asked for Kate’s hand after a friendship of 
years, and she had refused the boon. 

For many moments—to return to the grove and 
its tenants—Louis Warlock kept the woman he had 
infatuated beneath the wide-spreading boughs of 
the elm. 

_ When they parted the full-orbed moon was sink- 
ing towards the western horizon, and his kiss 
crimsoned her cheeks, 

“1 will not fail you,” she said, when he had 
released her. ‘I pray you, Louis, do not fail 
me. 

“Fear not, Kate. I have not loved you to make 
a promise full of happiness to you to break it. 

Mine are not Carthaginian vows. One week from 
this night I will meet you here at twelve. It will 
be dark and noone will sew. Do not forget the hour, 
and live during the interval iull of trust in your 
Louis. Good-uight, darling.” 





She returned his adieu, re-entered the house noise- 
lessly and stole to bed, b 

“T know he will not fail me,’’ she said,in her 
boudoir. ‘“‘ After the ceremony has been performed 
papa will relent and take us in with his blessing.” 

She thought that her entrance into the house had 
escaped, but not so. 

In a high-ceiled chamber on the first floor of the 
mansion a handsome old man walked to and fro 
excitedly. His quick ear had canght the sound of 
footsteps on the stairs, and he started towards the 
mantel and took a pistol. 

“She has been with him !’’ he cried, with angry 
eyes. ‘Shall I seck him now and save this head- 
strong girl of mine? He cannot be faraway. No, 
no!” he murmured, after a pause. “For Kate's 
sake I will spare him yet awhile.” 

Then he put the weapon aside and went to 
sleep. 
He did not dream that Kate had that night pro- 
mised to elope with Louis Warlock. ; 

He might wait too long for his only daughter’s 
sake. 


CHAPTER II. 
Water Gray had accepted a position which de- 
manded his presence in Geneva. 
On the day following his interview with Kate in 
the grove he went to Liverpool, where he had to 
transact some business previous to leaving Eng- 


land. 
He left home with many regrets, yet eager to de- 


art. 

, The love which he had offered Kate Hallowell 
was generous, manly, and true. He loved her for 
her own sake, and knew that she could make him 
happy. F Bos i ; 

Her rejection of that offer, while it wrung his 
heart, he did not fight against. He told her that 
she knew best, and to the inexorable fiat meekly 
bowed his head. 

He was seated in the parlour of one of the hotels 
one calm June night. Another day and he would 
bid farewell to Eugland. His adieux to home and 
its loved faces had been written, and now thoughts 
of the future swarmed in the chambers of the 
mind, ‘ 

He saw two men enter the room and seat them- 
selves near him. 

They were middle-aged men, and looked like 
police officers, though not clad in uniform. 

“ Well, here we are,’”” said oue, with a smile, tak- 
ing a cigar from his pocket. ‘“‘There’s a mighty 
labour before us. Johnson, you’ve héard of the 
lunatic who sought a lost bodkin in a haycock.”’ 

His companion laughed, but soon relaxed into 
sobriety. 

“ Yes, yes, Dawson; but we’re going to find our 
bodkin. Lambert has not schooled me for naught. 
Come, let us see. Tall man, dark hair, eyes ditto, 
and deep set ; crammed with book lore, well versed 
in experimental chemistry, and went by the name 
of Oliver Leppard, in Scone. This is the man we 
want, Dawson. Heis our bodkin; England our 
haycock.”’ 

“You have omitted one item,’’ said the second 
man, who had taken a memorandum book from 
his pocket. ‘‘ He has a slight scar over his left 
eye.’ 

“ That is correct, Dawson.” 

To the face of Walter Gray, who had listened to 
these words, came a puzzled expression. While 
Johnson was speaking he almost started from his 
chair ; he could not sit still. 

At last he put forth Ms hand and touched Mr. 
Dawson’s shoulder. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “I have unintentionally 
listened to your conversation. My position favoured 
me in this, and I seek your pardon. I take you to 
be detectives.” 

The twain exchanged glances, and looked at the 
young man as though they wo read him 
through. 

“‘ What if we are?’’ said Johnson, sharply. 

“T can tell you the whereabouts of the man with 
the scar over his eye.” 

Despite the detective’s self-possession, the twain 
started. 

“You can, you say ?” 

“T can.” 

“If you do, we'll give you five hundred pounds!”’ 
said Johnson. 

“ His name now is Louis Warlock, and he answers 
the description I have overheard. He claims to bo 
the son of Squire Ravenswood.” 

“Heisthe man. What is your name?” 

** Walter Gray.”’ 

“* Mr. Gray, will you go with us to show us our 
man? It will be to your interest to do eo.” 

After some further conversation Walter Gray 
promised to return with the officers, and the vessel 
sailed without him. 

‘Lhe trio found that Louis Warlock had vanished, 
and Johnson said to his brother detective : 


“ We have missed him, but to find him again— 
me ,,Hallowell’s pretty face will bring him 


A good detective never guesses wrongly. 
* . * * 


In her chamber, with eyes fixed upon the old 
clock, stood Kate Hallowell. Her face wore an 
anxious expression, and its colour was almost 
ghastly. 

She was arrayed in aclose-fitting travelling-dress, 
over which she had thrown a cloak, and a satchel 
well filled and locked, was near her feet. 

The hands of the clock were nearing twelve, and 
all at once she removed her eyes and picked up the 
satchel. 

“Good-bye, old home!” she said, and the words 
were followed with asigh. “I will ‘not say fare- 
well, for it is too mournful. £ may come back 
again,” and after a long pause she murmured: “I 
may not.’’ 

She glided from the room, closing the door very 
gently ani went down the steps on tiptoe. p 

The night without was tolerably dark. Had it 
not been for the stara the gloom would have -been 
Egyptian. 

She walked towards the grove like a person ac- 
customed to the path just discernible and soon 
stood beside the elm. 

A moment’s silence followed her halt, and then 
she whispered : 

* Louis !” 

There was a step and a hand fell upon her arm. 

**{ am here, darling !’’ said a voice, which she re- 
cognized as Louis Warlock’s, ‘* The carriage is be- 
low—at the gate.” 

“T was fearful, butall is over now!’ answered 
Kate. ‘“ Come, let us go.” 

He took her arm and was turning, when a strong 
light flashed in his face. 

With an exclamation of astonishment, he started 
back, and Kate uttered a wild cry of terror. 

“We want you!” said a tall, strong man, who 
placed his arm on Warlock’s shoulder. “1 say we 
want you, Oliver Leppard !” 

Kate’s lover stared aghast at the detective and 
did not see the figure that stole from the back- 


ground. ; 

** What has he done ?’’ she demanded, confronting 
the officers. 

“He is a forger who is wanted,”’ was tho reply. 
“His name is Leppard. Why, miss, he is worth 
four thousand pouuds to Johnson and Dawson, at 
your service.” 2 

Slowly she turned upon her lover, whose white 
face was revealed by the lantern. 

“Is this true, Lonis ?’’ 

His gaze fell, but his lips said : 

“ Forgive, Itis true.” ; 

She looked at him reprovingly for an instant, 
then, with a cry, sank into unconsciousness. 

It was in her boudoir, watched by her grand- 
mother, that the misled girl opened her eyes. 

For a long time she said nothing, and her first 
question was; 

“ He is gone ?” 

The old lady nodded, and smoothed the fevored 


row. 

The dream had been broken, the elopement frus- 
trated, the criminal arrested. 

The next morning, Kate, returning from a walk, 
threw herself before her grandmother, and cried, 
with clasped hands: 

“*] shall ever thank those men who rescued me. 
After all, he was not worthy of the love I gave him, 
and for my sin of loving [ repent.’’ 

‘Then a face, framed in spotless frills, bent over 
Kate, and she was kissed. 

The days passed away. The person who glided 
from the scene of the arrestin the grove was Walter 
Gray. 

He could not witness the agony of the woman he 
had saved. 

He returned silently to Liverpool and sailed for 
Geneva, 

There he discharged the duties that devolved 
upon him, and returned, 

Kate encountered him with a flush, and when he 
took her hand she said: 

**T suppose I ought to thank you, Walter !’’ 

She knew all. 

At last te romance of Kate’s elopement ended in 
a wedding, for when Walter Gray again asked for 
her hand it was not refused; and a thousand times 
she has thanked him for guiding the detectives to 
the man they sought. T. OC. 








HarpeENINnG Or GLASs AND Co1NA.—Among recent 
French patents appear the following :—Henisen-Huch 
—A method of hardening glass by heating in a muffle 
to a temperature of about 400 deg. C,, and after- 
wards plungiug in a bath of soot or melted batter. 
Boist-| and Leger—A process by which liquefied 





metals or alluys having fusing points below that of 
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@lass, as copper, lead, antimony, etc., are used for 
the same pu An addition to the patent pro- 
vides for the employment of current of gas or of 
heated or superheated vapours of suitable tempera- 
ture for the like object, ‘This patent has a process 
of “tempering ’’ ceramic wares of all sorts, with a 
view to increasing their powers of resisting fracture 





TWICE IN LOVE. 





ANTOINETTE PIERCE stood on the rough seashore 
and let the east wind blow back her hair from its 
fastenings and crimson her cheek with its salt 
breath—stood among the ashes of her affection— 
upon the grave of her buried love, and said to her- 
self that her heart was dead, her life was lived out. 
Henceforth and for ever let the world goon, she 
should have no part or parcel init. She should not 
be any more a corpse when the valley clods should 

ress down her coffin lid and the grass should 

ve grown green on her grave than she was now. 

Thus many of us have reached periods in our 
lives when we have thought just so, when we smiled 
bitterly at the bare possibility of a second love 
springing from the gray ashes of a first—when we 
were willing to die, not we hoped for some- 
thing better and brighter beyond, but from sheer 
despair and hatred of existence—when we saw in 
the hand of a merciful Creator only the revenge- 
ful instrument of a cruel sovereign. 

Three days before this gloomy autumnal evenin; 
Antoinette had stood in a grand old cathedral an 
seen Harold Lennard married to Melicent Ross. 

She had not lost a single detail of the ceremony 
or failed to notice every tasteful arrangements of the 
toilet of the beautiful bride. The sheen of the 
glo-sy white silk, with its delicate point-lace 
flounces, the flimsy cloud of the veil which could 
not wholly conceal the bright gold of the rippling 
hair beneath, the graceful bend of the swan-like 
neck as Melicent bowed before the clergyman and 
breathed the words which made her Harold Len- 
nard’s for life, the glitter of the diamond engage- 
ment ring on the white forefinger, the self-same 
ring she had once worn so proudly and kissed so 
tenderly over and over again because she loved so 
well the giver. She noticed the lovely tinge of pink 
on the bride’s cheek, thought how soon his kisses 
would change it to crimson, and then going back to 
herself, wondered how long it would take for one to 
die of a broken heart. 

People who had known of Antoinette’s engage= 
ment to Mr. Lennard said, after looking at the cold, 
indifferent face she wore at his wedding, what a 
feelingless piece of beautiful statuary Miss Pierce 
was—they wondered if she had any capability for 
auffering or enjoying. How often the world says 
that or something like it of people who feel more 
in one'‘moment than those same wise critics feel in 
all their lives. For the deeper and stronger the 
feelings the more jealously ure they kept from 
giving any outward sign. Be sure of that. 

Antouictte had loved Harold Lennard with all the 
pure, strong force of her nature. She had not frit- 
tered away her heart in scores of flirtations as many 
women do; she had reached the age of twenty-live, 
and never loved—so that was her first love. 

Her beauty and grace fascinated Mr. Lennard, 
and there was to him something delightfully tlatter- 
ing in the single-hearted devotion she gave to him. 
He knew that she had been greatly admired in 
society, that her love had been often sought, and 
he feit a certain pride in having won where others 
had failed. Hethought he loved her, but he oon- 
fessed to himself that he did not understand her. 
It was not her fault that he did not, I suppose. He 
could not help his shallow nature. 

‘The sluggish brook, gathering its stagnant water 
from miry swamps and malarious quagmires, can- 
not be blamed because it is not a strong, sparkling, 
enterprizing river, giving joy wherever it flows ; 
and | do not know as a dawdling, unstable, shallow- 
hearted man is to blame that he was not born with 
@ spirit worth possessing. 

Why Antoinette had ever loved him only the 
fates can tell. It was one of these incongruous 
occurrences which predispose one to think that the 
world is governed by chance. ‘The noblest and 
best women generally love the most unworthy men, 
and who can account for it? Iam nota philoso- 
pher, so I leave the subject. It is too deep alto- 
gether for my capacity. 

I might make a volume out of Antoinette Pierce’s 
history, but I am going to condense it into the 
briefest possible space. Therefore I give you the 
story of her connection with Lennard in afew words. 

They had met at a watering-place, fallen in love, 
and had been three months engaged when Melicent 
Ross came on a visit to Rosedale. 

Miss Ross’s mother was a cousin of Mr. Lennard’s 
a mother, and the young girl was domesticated at 
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He saw herconstantly, and his fickle nature was 
attracted by her girlish loveliness. For she was 
lovely—in altogether a different way from Antoinettv. 
Melicent was fair and blonde, with soft blue eyes 
and fine hairlike spun gold. Antoinette was dark and 
rs re her eyes were deep fountains of darkness 
and feeling, and her hair, save when it caught the 
sunshine, dusky as night. 

He could understand Melicent. She never had 
any moods when he was afraid of her, she never 
looked at him with eyes whose depths he could not 
fathom, she never thrilled with feelings and emotions 
with which he could have no sympathy, use in- 
capable of understanding anything which was not 
material. 

A month of her society Jed him away captive. 
His\engagement to Antoinette galled him like a chain, 
but he was ashamed to ask to be released. 

Chance revealed to Miss Pierce what her betrothed 
had not manhood enough to confess to her. There 
was a little picnic in the grove at the back of Rose- 
daleville. and, straying away from the others, 
Antoinette came suddenly upon Melicent Ross and 
Mr. Lennard. His arm was around her waist, he 
was kissing the scarlet lips lifted to meet the caress. 
Antoinette caught the low whispered words “ My 
darling, my little darling.’ 

Then, stricken to the heart, staggering like one 
who had received a death blow, she tottered away. 
Into the deep shadows of the forest she wandered, 
and lay down with her hot face in the cool green 
softness of the mossy turf. ‘There she fought her 
battle and conquered herself. 

Not for worlds would she have accepted Lennard’s 
love now, if he had turned to her and besought her 
on bending knees. It was enough for her to know 
that he had swerved from his allegiance. 

She sent him a cold little note, very brief, and to 
the point. She knew of his unfaithfulness; she 
gave him his liberty and bade him farewell. 
on weéks afterward he was married to Melicent 

ss. 

Mias Pierce lived on her aimless life for two 
years, travelling hither and thither, and finding 
nothing satisfying anywhere. She was not wealthy, 
but she had an income which kept her handsomely, 
and there was no necessity for her to work. Still 
she craved labour, and, greatly to the disgust of;the 
fashionable world in which she moved, she decided 
to accept a place as teacher in a seminary, 

She had been two months domesticated as a 
boarder in the family of Mr. I'revlyn, when Clyde, 
his only sou, returned froma continental tour. 

At the first interview these two people understood 
each other thoroughly. ‘They talked of the last new 
book, admired the rich landscape glowing beneath 
& summer sun, and acknowledged the kinship of 
their souls, 

Day after day she met him, and life grew strangely 
sweet and dear to them both. She dreamed of him 
by night, and woke in the morning thrilling with a 
subtle delight which the thought of none other had 
ever brought to her. 

Still she closed her eyes resolutely to the truth, 
and said to conscience, which was disposed to aecuse 
her of fickleness, that she only found in Mr. Trevlyn 
a pleasant companion of the passing hour. 

But she felt the hot blood leap to her face at his 
coming, she thrilled at the sound of his voice or the 
touch of his hand, she felt in every nerve the ex- 
quisite magnetism of his presence. 

She saw his dark eye kindle when she approached, 
she noted the softened inflection of his voice, and 
saw that his hand trembled and his colour came and 
went like @ woman's when she was near him. 

Bat still she said he was nothing to her, and she 
believed it, until like a thunderbolt, a single remark 
of Mrs. Treviyn fell on her ear. 

“I suppose Clyde and Alicia Hastings will be 
married in the autumn,” said the gentle old lady, 
stopping to count the stitches in the soft crimson 
stocking she was knitting for a little niece, “ ‘lhey 
have been engaged ever since they were children, 
and Mrs. Hastings died last week, so Alicia is with- 
out a protector.” 

Antoinette made some repiy, she never knew 
what, and escaped to her chamber. Then she knew 
the whole truth. There must be no more idle sub- 
terfuge, no more compromise with the heart. Better, 
ay, stronger tenfold,.than she had ever loved 
Harold Lennard, she loved this man, Treviyn, and 
he was on the eve of marri with another, 

Her school had closed its first term that day, and 
she had thought to take charge of it the next term, 
but now it would be impossible. 

She packed her trunk, wrote a note to the trus- 
tees, bade the wondering Mrs. Trevlyn good-bye, 
and was far away when Clyde Treviyn returned 
from London, whither he had gone. 

Antoinette found a quiet place near the sea which 
suited her, and there in Scarborough she bought a 
house and settled for life. 

There was uothing for her to do but to accept her 
destiny. 

A year after her departure from the Trevlyn man- 








sion she saw a notice in a newspaper of Clyde’s 
marriage with Alicia Hastings. 

Later she met a lady she had known whi]: teach- 
ing in the seminary, and learned among q:.antities 
of other gossip that Alicia was self-willed and fault- 
finding—that she did not love her husband, and 
that Clyde Trévlyn was as unhappy as possible in 
his domestic relations, though he bore it bravely 
and gave no sign. 

Another year went by, and one dark stormy night 
the wind drove a wreck ashore, a little way below 
Miss Pierce’s house. 
we brought some of the sufferers to her cot- 

ge. 

Among them was one the sight of whom made 
Antoinette’s heart stand still, and her strength go 
away from her in a sudden ebb of dread apprehen- 
sion. 

Recovering herself, she did for Clyde Trevelyn 
what she could. His arm was broken—she held his 
head while the surgeon set the bone—she fanned 
him and bathed his forehead, and administered to 
him a soothing draught of medicine, just as she did 
for the scarred old veteran in the next room, who 
smelt of tar, and swore roundly at her for meddling 
with him. 

Trevelyn was, perforce, Miss Pierce’s guest for 
some time, but each avoided always the other’s 
eyes, and maintained only the cool politeness of 
two people who were next to strangers. Both in- 
stinctively kept away from the dangerous ground 
of anytuing like friendship. 

Once, when Trevelyn slept, Antoinette yielded 
for an instant to the passionate love which seemed 
eating out her life. She knelt beside him and kissed 
his forehead. 

“Oh, Clyde! Clyde!” she cried, in her bitter 
despair. “ Heaven pity me!’’ 

He opened his eyes, and in one swift glance read 
her soul as she read his. After that there could be 
no secrecy between them. 

He put out his arm and drew her passionately to 
his breast. All his love and despair gushed forth 
in the one stifled word : 

** Antoinette !”’ 

His lips were on hers—she felt the strong beating 
of his heart—felt through all her being the man’s 
strong shudder of anguish as she tore herself away, 
and hurrying from the room she shut herself in her 
chamber, and never went into his presenve again 
while he remained in her house. 

Mrs, Danbury, her housekeeper, cared for him, 
and Clyde, understanding it all, knowing it was 
best so, asked no questions, 

A telegram oame to him the very day he was to 
set forth forhome, briefand alarming as telegrams 
usually are : 

“You wife is ill. Come home.” 

He went away, and Antoinette neither saw nor 
heard from him for a year. At the end of that time 
he came to her. 

It was summer, and it was evening —a dusky 
summer evening, the air sweet with smells of brier- 
rose and musical with songs of nightingales. 

He found ber down onthe shore watching the 
tide come in. 

Without a word he folded her in his arms—kissed 
her cheeks and lips and dew-wet hair, and she never 
questioned his right. 

By-and-bye he told her. Alicia had been dead a 
year, and now he wanted his happiness. 

What more is there to write? 

Nothing. , 

‘To some blessed lives there comes consummation 
of desire even in this world, from some hearts re- 
ward is not withheld. Heaven help all who have 
to atand without and look through barred gateways 
at the light and warmth and glory which shine for 
others, but never for them, H. 8. 





A LITTLE ADVICE TO ENGAGED PERSONS. 


To love and to quarrel : these two seem always to 
go together. Love being a kind of intoxication of 
the whole being, it is hardly to be expected that 
those entranced by its spell shall behave altogether 
reasonably. It would be idle to make any such 
demand of them. Yet we may point out some fatal 
pitfalls which even in their partially irrational cou- 
dition they may be admonished to avoid. 

Every girl who is engaged, or in love, is sure at 
some time, in some way, from somebody, tw hear 
something or other against the man with whom she 
is in love. One in sober sense would suppose that, 
under the circumstances, she would be very cautious 
about giving credence to any unfavourable report. 
But this is not generally the case. The most in- 
veterate, unscrupulous, mischief-making gossip is 
too often;listened to with a quick and credulous ear, 
when engaged in creating distrust and discord be- 
tween lovers. 

For instance, a young lady writes us that she 
met @ young gentleman at a party last winter. It 
was @ case of love at first sight. He called two or 
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three times a week for three months, became en- 
gaged to her, and gave her a handsome engagement 
ring! Soon after this he left the city. He wrote 
to her often, and bis letters were very affectionate. 
Throtgh some busy-body friends—‘‘ several per 
sons,” as she expresses it—however, she has heard 
that he has been paying serious attentions to 
another young lady, and saying that he had only 
beén amusing himself with her. 

Without having taken the first step, so far as she 
informs us, towards investigating these reports, she 
goes on to compldin that it has been a bitter 
“amusement,” so far as she is concerned, and she 
requests us to advise her whether to send his letters 
and ring back, “ or ask an explanation first ?” 

lt hardly seems possible that a satie woman 
could ask such a question ; yet scores and hundreds 
of like questions are asked of us by young ladies 
under similar circumstances. Suppose she should 
indignantly return his ring—not hisring any longer, 
for he has solemnly given it to her—and the letters 
he has written her, and ten or twenty years hence, 
when youth and much of live are gone, she should 
find that it was all a mistake; that he had loved her 
devotedly and been as true as steel, but that his 
pride had prevented his giving an explanation which 
her hauteur and rashness had prevented her from 
asking! Such things have happeried, are happening 
all the time, and will continue to happen if lovers 
will not learn a little—we do not expect them to 
practice much—of common sense. 

The same remarks which we have made of girls 
in love aud engaged, apply—perhaps not so gen- 
erally or emphatically—to young men engaged or 
in love, 

There are two rules which may be safely ob- 
served by all lovers and engaged persons—and by 
the married too: 

First: Believe nothing against each other unless 
you know certainly it is true. 

Second: If you ascertain positively that it is 
true, then freely and generously forgive it, if it is a 
thing to be forgiven, and not a proof of wilful, 
downright depravity. 





ANEW USE FOR CRIMINALS. 

VEN vermin have their uses, say the pessimists. 
lt is a cheering theory, aud oud which we should 
rejoice to see demonstrated, ‘especially with reference 
to those vermin uf sodiety, tle criminal cladees. 

‘Thus far they certainly have been the reverse of 
useful. Not only have they beon « serious detri. 
ment, always, to tational prosperity through their 
depreiations upon life atid property and publiv’pexte, 
bat also by their Vicious example, and, more éffec. 
tually still, by the transtiission of their Vicions 
traits to aiter generations. 

Our present mode of dealing With them labours 
under the doable disadvantage of belag vety inefii- 
ctent and very costly. Every yedr sees tlie mia. 
chinery of justice become more magnificent and bur 
densome, yet it hone the Jess fails eitier to cute of 
to materially léssen the evil. Indeed the law has 
often more terrofs for tle good citizen than for the 
bad; le has a large bill of costs to pay at any rate; 
whereas the rascal who plunders Lim has everything 
to win aud very little to lose. If he escapes, which 
is most likely, he gets the booty; if caught, he 
simply loses for the momens what is no use to any- 
oue— his liberty. 

Is it not time for the well disposed, the innocent, 
and the law-abiding to turn the tables and recou 
themselves, if possible, for their numerous eaea? 
‘lhe ways in which this ean be dove areas numerous 
and varied as the varieties of eviminal constitution 
and character, 

Just now the authorities of Massachisetts are 
przaled tu decide what.t do with the murderous 


Pomeroy boy. Hang him! said the court; and the 
multitude re-echovs the cry. That is an easy way 
to getrid of him; but will it pay 2? What good will 
it do to kifl kim? =His death will not atone for the 
vamege he tas done, nor will it dete? another of like 
mental and moral perversity from the commissiou of 
similar crimes. Then why throw away all the possi- 
bilities of use and iustruction which his peculiar 

cha tacter efferds 2 
im it ¢axe of this sort, vindictiveness is folly. ‘The 
boy is what lre fs throagh conditions of tieredity aud 
culture whielr ought to be investigated. He repre- 
sents a stage of human development or atavism 
1 Ought to bé understood. What was the an- 


tecevent Stage ald what will the next one be? Hig 


cuaracter is Iikely to change ‘vith increasing years ; 
What is the direction of the change education and 
vial training are supposed to have as determining 
influences upon characier; what can they do for 
him? The boy isa very bundle of scientific prob- 
Jews ; why not keep hin for investigation? For the 
solution of many of the problems of cultuye aud 
civilization, he is worth a dozen ordivary ehildren, 
lie ought not to be thrown away, Investigate bim, 


aud all others like him, for tue good of the race. 





Apply the same principle in a different way toa 
very différent character, say the once famous, tow 
infamous, Colonel Valettine Baker, late of the British 
army: & man of years and high standing, whose 
irrepressible impulses led him to make criminal 
assault npon an unprotectéd fellow traveller. He 
has lost bis place in the army aud in society; he has 
been fined and nominally imprisoned; but his im- 
pulses.remain unaltered, and his etample—punish- 
ment «#ud.all~seems to provoke others to similar 
deeds rather than to deter them; for his wausual 
offeuce hag been since been repeated by several. 
And when he returas to the world, his term of idle 
imprisonment ended, he will be simply what he was 
at first, lacking the restraining influence of his rank 
and possibilities of asefulness, 

In a rude state of society the usefulness of a 
public offender is mecessarily measured by his power 
to do rade work, im the quarty, the mine, or the like. 
We have arfived ‘st a stage when o portion of our 
superabundence of such characters can easity be put 
to more profitable uses; though we should by no 
meats personally object to the employment of the 
more able-bodied criminals in that way, 

Amovg the most important problents of civilization 
are those relating to health and disease. Of very few 
human maladies can it,be said that we know their 
causes, their natural history, their effects upon the 
phySical and mental organism, or a satisfactory mode 
of treating them. As little do we know how to pre- 
vent oravoid them. Yet of what vital importance 
is such Knowledge to the well beiug of society? 

Tne limited positive knowledge which science has 
acquired of the ills which flesh is heir to has been 
gained through observation complicated by a thou- 
sand unkuowu conditions, through experiuients upou 
unoffending animals, and by dissection of dead. 
During the middle ages the last-mentioned source of 
knowledge was barred. Every scholar knows what 
sudden and inimense advances men made in anatomy 
and physiology, and in the healing arts which rest 
on them, When students began to draw their know- 
ledgd of man's physical frame directly from human 
enbjeocts,aud not indirectly and incorrectly from the 
stady df animais. A similar advance might be ex- 
pected imprevbutive and curative medicine could the 
action of disease be ditteectiy stadied in human sub- 
jects over which the observer should have absolute 
control, - 

Our suggestion woald therefore be that sacha por- 
tion of the oritititwis vunvicted from day to day as 
might be found available should be turned over to 
boards of sutgeons wnd physicians, duly appointed, 
under whom ‘they might be used for the investiga. 
tion of sduitary problems for the good of lumanity. 

For-efample, ten von'ticted of capital crimes, in- 
stead of being uselessly hanged, might*be employed 
in the study OF diseases sda! tal, or ot other 
diséasés whiose effects in their Various stages would 
neéd to be studietl anatomically. Easpeéctally atro- 
cious Murderers might be feserved for cases in- 
volving vivisection. Criminals of lower grades eould 
be utilized in the stidy of diseases of minor severity, 
according to their physical adaptation and the nature 
Of their crime. Having their subjects under abso- 
lute control from the inception of a disease to ita ter+ 
mination, the investigator could not fail in time to 
arrive.at a certain knowledge both as to its preven+ 
tion and mitigation, if not its cure. Medicine ie full 
of probleme whose solution might be greatly 
hastened by such means. 

The same may be said of other departments of 
social science. How fat, for example, is thd 
criminal diathesis curable, acd under what ¢ondi- 
tioos? What is the comparative influence of the 
different sorts of meatalbaad moral training? How 
cau the taint of hereditary crime be averted? How 
are the various grades of crimivality affusted by 
surzical operations, especially these caloulated to 
make whe perpetuation of heredivary erime impos 


sible? Avid how far may the subjects of such treat- - 


meéut be safely allowed at large ? 

But the field of investigation is limitless, The 
possible advantages of ils systematic prosecution are 
correspondingly great. The tight of society to 
defend itsel! against ite internal enenies, even to the 
taking of life, is amyuestioued. To attempt it by 
méons of punishment has proved unavailing and 
costly. It is time that a different plan be tried, 
Suppose we sink the idea of retribution—if need be, 
of reformation also—and séek to maké all liuman 
vermin first harmless, then useful, either by their 


productive labour or by their subjective contributions | 


to human knowledge ior the protection of health and 
the saVing of life. 

As for its deterrent effect, such a passionless, un- 
vindictive, busiuess-like treatment of all violaters 
of the common weal certainly could not be less effi- 


} cient than the jumble of uncertainty, vengeance, 


svituess, retribution, sentimentality, and uselessness, 
which constitutes our present judicial and correc- 
tional systems. 





We are disposed to think that the possibility of 
being made & subject for the stady of smatl-por, 
cholera, typhoid fever, or even a bout at méusles Or 
the mumps would restrain a pickpocket or 4 burglar 
quite as efficiently as the chance of a few weeks’ or a 
few months’ imprisonment. At least tle knowled, 
gained by means of him awd others like lim would 
go far to recompense society for all it might suffer 
from his depredations. 








THE USURER’S DAUGHTER. 
_ 
CHAPTER IX. 

Huamsue, gentle in his extreme grief for the sorrow 
he Jugersoll had brought tu her, nuw denied himself 
the poor satisfaction of detaining her longer. And, 
silently drawing the folds of her veil before her face, 
she was leaving the office, without trusting herself to 
look wpou the mat she had refused, to save the credit 
of a father whom she had never loved or revered, 
from a mistaken sense of duty, discarding, while 
loving him better than her own sout.. And now they 
Were patting again, perhaps for ever. With the 
forced calmttess of despair, she drew the lace folds, 
Vibrating with the throbs of tle poor heart benewth, 
and, only trusting herself to reply to his iterated as- 
surance that he would never raise his hund against 
Laurence’s life, said : 

“T see you are right—you will have to meet him, 
but, oh, Alfred, spare his life, for my sake !” 

She was gone. 

At that moment the city cloek struck six, when he 
returned to his rooms above to wait the return of 
Lawrence's friend, 

While waiting for him he sat down to the ocoupa- 
tion in which he had been interrupted by her 
summons—making his will—drawing sad consolation 
from the thought that if he fell Coustance should at 
least be. provided for. An indefiuite dread of pend- 
ing evil caused him to find a sweet solace iu the 
thought that thus io his latest hours he might still 
be her friend, her protector—the only balm that the 
crowded events of the yet unfinished tragedy ad- 
mitted, 

Having made ample provision for lier in his will, 
wherein he mentioned her iu terms of the utmost fe- 

, 8tting especially forth the high regard ever 
felt for her exalted purity of character, he next wrvute 
& farewell letter to herself. 

Taking up pen and paper, as he supposed for the 
last time, he poured forth in touching, simple elo- 
quetree the Tong, pent-up, unchanging love of his 
getietons, manly heart—a love stronger thau wreck 
ot absenes, outliving the loss of its object; au ex- 
alted, chivalrous devotion exceeding the power of 
words to sonvéy. With lifts usual forgetfulness of 
self, he used ont éucouragemient for her to bear up 
and feel reconciled to hear of his death, assuring her 
that it was best, as he had long been life-weary. 

And tears fell, blotting the paper—bl sub- 
duing tears, opening, as it were, the long-frozen 
spring of grace. The pride of his reasoning intellect, 
all his ealm philosophy gave way, softened, humbled, 
his self-reliance goue, he felt that there was an over- 
ruling Providence directing the whole. His latest 
prayer before setting out was that the Almighty 
might compensate her, go truly, fatally loved, for all 
the misery he had unintentionally brought. 

Fer Gonstance, the first agonizing fears with 
which she had realized the certaiuty that her hus- 
band and Alfred Ingersoll must meet, having yielded 
to the assurance of the latter that he would not raise 
his pistol against Lawrence’s life, she had hastened 
home ahd, stealing softly up to her room, found her 
beautifal boy asleep, aud throwing off her thiugs, 
sure she had not been missed, stretched herself by 
his side—ber surcharged heart calmed by abundant 
weepi bat weariness of frame in which the un- 
happy flud sometinies a te ty relief from mental 
agony produced a torpor, ‘4 hopeless prostration that 
soon merged in sleep. 

Meantitie Mr. Rogers returned to his printipal, 
who, on hearing that Ingersoll refused to fight on a 
groundless catse of qnarrél but would meet him on 
atiy reasonable one, merely observed : 

“ Arfangé it all as you please for me, my dear 
fellow. I nevet was out beforeas second or principal, 
savé in that little affair about that little Freuch 
woman, aud know nothing of the etiquette of these 
meetings. Soif it pleases him best to be shot fur the 
epithets he used, let it be so, 

“In my towering indignation I had never given 
that a thought, yet now feel glad that you suygest 
it,” replied the splendid dissimulator. 

Aud Rogers left, glad to fiud him go reasonable. 

Mr. Rogers called on Dr. Ingersoll’s sesond wheu 
preliminaries were arranged, and at eight o'clock. 
accompanying his priacipal, they arrived at the spot 
selected. Before them stretched vitieent woods, 
the trees casting their shadows on the -yet dewy 
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grass, while above still hung that misty veil which 
gives promise of a cloudless day. 

And now the double-dyed spirit of evil who had 
raised the storm paced the ground impatiently, wait- 
ing the coming of the man in whose veins ran the 
same life current that filled his own, while Rogers, 
with folded arms, leaned over the gate of the field, 
looking out upon the road with a manner betoken- 
ing great concern. 

“ They are coming,”’ he said, at Tast, 

Those whom they awaited were coming up the 


road. 

On hearing the words the bloodthirsty mood of 
Lawrence vanished in a moment. The words were 
few, but, oh, how much did they convey? “ They 
are coming!” The man who was his earliest, best 
friend was coming to hisdoom. ‘The colour fled 
from his face, rushing to his heart, he trembled 
violently. 

How should he face the man he had so foully 
wronged? How confrout him? All rushed to bis 
mind with harrowing distinctness, butit was motien- 
tary. The abject shame and remorse that would 
have made him at that moment crouch at Ingersoll’s 
feet and abjectly beg his pardon as‘quickly vanished, 
and he awaited his approach with dark aud lewer- 
ing brow, : 

Not so with Ingersoll. His eye was calm and firm, 
his cheek pale, save when @ sudden flush passed 
over it,as he first looked upon the treacherous in- 
grate, the living incarnation of evil, who seemed 
bent on working his. destruction. But the @ndden 
hectic as speedily subsided. Courteously exctanging 
salutes with Mr. Rozers, he remained calnaly iuipas- 
sive, evincing no external sign of emotion, while the 
seconds were arrangiag preliminaries. Standing 
thus his second touched his arm and, presentiug the 
pistol, told him to tura and face his antagonist. 

At this moment ruélied weross his memory his pro- 
mise to Constance, His frame shook, iis breast 
heaved, his breath ¢at#e fast and thick. 

“*When I drop my hi five,” said his 
second, 

But Ingersoll heard without heediag or compre- 
bending. His eyes swimmiug, his band unsteady, 
his frame agitated with the sudden memory that he 
dad pledged his word to her not to fire, he turned 
mechanically, raised the pistol, and as the hand- 
kerchief iéff his Haid grasped the pistol con- 
vulsively. 

Suddenly spastnoditally ‘contracting, the pistol, ‘a 
bait-trigger, exploded. A viy of horror broke from 
his lips as, staggeting forward, Lawrende fell on the 
ground at his feet, 

All the softness of his iature melted id his breast. 
Ingersoll flung himself on the earth ‘beside ‘hie 
cousin, raising bis hand préssed it to Kis brow and 
Srédst, callitig “pitedusly oh hin’ to ‘ansWer but the 
blood welling fast from a ghastly wound in the teiti- 

le gave fearful fodication tliat he who had so Wwil- 

tlly plotted another's ruin, inviting lint maliciously 
to mortal cotibat, had guile ‘tw ‘his own fearful ac- 
@ount. 

Only onte did Ingersoll fntride iuto thie house of 
touring. By the coffin, restiog on tresvels in wo 
dimly lighted room, Constance sat almost as pale as 
thé dew before lier, her head teaning aguiist the 
Back Of thie chair, her arms clavpiny her fittle 
‘Cherished darling to hér aelifiny héurt. Pale as 
marble, tie heavy masses of luxuriant ‘lait 40 fohger 
wating in silken volutes around ber’ brow wna chéek 
of besuty, but danip, tangled, néglécted, her eyés 
were fixed immovably on her sléeping boy, ag she 
sat there keeping lier léuwely vigil by her hugband’s 
corpse, 

Ingersoll did not daré ‘to entet tlis toom; he 
Stood outside, as though to satiate his very soul with 
the wreck he had wrought. Presently oué of the 
candles, long flickeriug, weit out, and the increased 
darkuess seeming to bé pétéeive! by tie lote 
mournér, slie raised het e¥és towards the hall lauip, 
and they fell ou him as he ~wod tlidre cowering like 
& guilty tlifpg, there, ouside the door. For a mo- 
ment she shrouded her eyes as if to shit out some 
Nlusion, then, secidg the teats dou his pale face, 
aud hands clasped lightly uccuss his forehead, she 
said With deep ewotivi : 

“You tity cowie i’; look on your cousin Where 
he lies; this was your dvitty, Alfred.” 

“Yes, my doing, Constavite, but not my seeking, 
Hetven so jiidge tie, Cunstaves, 1 woot willlogly 
give'my own life to restore fis,” 

She wade no reply, bat bowel her lvead jower upon 
the bright baby-brow of hér child. 

“Oli, Constance! have sviife pity for the! Do not 
A ujury on misery like miine by your dis 


She stared at him if a benumbed gaze of inquiry, 
thet suid: : 

“Mr. Rogers assutedl mé the explosion was neéit 
dental, atd I believe you, Alfred, but your duce 





never will. Now I earnestly pray of you, Alfred, as 
the only favour you can now render, that you never 
again cross this door. But when I feel death upon 
me—and something tells me I will never live long— 
I will send for you, Alfred, and then come to me, 
I would crave protection at your hands for my little 
pet, when he will be an orphau.” 


CHAPTER X. 

Two years had passed. From the time of her 
husband’s death his uncle had held no manner of 
correspondence with Constance; still, he sent her 
semi-annually, on her child’s account, a sum very 

uate even to her small expenses. 

Vainly did the accomplished vocalist and musician, 
she on whose warblings crowds had hung delighted, 
in the most brilliant courts of Europe, seek employ- 
ment as teacher of music. Families did not like to 
employ one whose fair fame has been tarnished by 
her bratalized husband’s insane charge—his insenate 
challenge and fatai duel. Wherever she applied ail 
seemed to remember the duel and dead. And the 
pure-minded, exemplary wife and devoted mother 
Was compelled, as a last resort, to keep poverty from 
her humble door, to beg for sewing, 

Removed to a sw&ll and cheap tenement, the light 
might have been seen in her curtained window late 
at night, while she bent her sweet face down over 
ill-paid stitchery, during the weary miduight hoars. 
her only bappiness the loving smile that ‘ever lit 
the angel face of her beautiful boy, whose sweet 
prattle and light, silvery laugh, with that sunny smile 
of loveand iunocent childish glee, repaid her every 
care; the music tones of his sweet voice the music 
of her elle lone existence, 

Often might the youthfal beautiful mother, clad 
in plainest deepest sables, be seen with her lovely 
boy by the haud, passing by the least, frequented 
streets, takiny hoine the bundle of work 'on whose 
meagre~ payment she counted to buy the many 
articles needed in the scanty housekeeping—to pur- 
chase too the tiay whistle or apple promised her 
little darling out of its proceeds. 

Want in its direst shape to herself cost not half 
the pang that wrung her loviug heart when passing 
by fruit stalls his sweet rosy lips pleadéd not mote 
than his wistful looks, that mamma would buy him 
an orange when she was paid, Svumetimes a primer 
on ‘a bookétall wou'd divide his affections with a 
spinuing-top for au entire week, intently watching 
the needle that flew, plied by nimble fingures, in 
the blest trust of children that so many hours of 
patient Tabout would sarely ptocire him one of the 
coveted treasures. 

Then Yet none happier circumstanced venture to 
deride the tear that would gather ia that so fond 
mother’s eye, a8 néaridg her bumble retreat, the 
sweet face of tlie lovely boy would méet lrer eye 
pressed to the wiudow pane watching fur mamfha 
aud his top (childhood’s holy trast!) 

Then the joyotis b unding forward té meet her, 
his long bright Gurls waving back from his radiant 
brow, the dimpled hauds outstretched fot the 
promised playthiug that ler scabty pay forbade her 
to baie to glad the little heart thrul biug sojoyously 
after his long week’s waiting to obta‘tn. Then whiéo 
the big tear would roll in silences down the sweet 
rosy chéék, and the little heart heave in its young 
disappointment, as the miuly little fellow would sit 
down folding his hauds in silence, then did Constatice 
feel the Worst sting of poverty. 

Then, when her humble garmetits wero lhid aside, 
would she call him ere breaking the bread by toiling 
stitching gained, and when rising from his little 
stool he stdod sileut, with his sweet, resigued ‘smile, 
at her knee, she would ferveutly ask a blessing éu 
the dry crust divided with her gentle-heartetl, affec- 
tionate boy, pushing back the wealth of clustéring 
curls from his lovely face, presy sweet and lovely 
kissés on the rosy mouth, Wien the manly Tittle 
fellow, dashing the tear from his bright eye, would 
betake hiia to his old, well-thambed primer, spelling 
the adventurés of Cick Rovian, till his disappoint- 
ment abott the top was forgotten. 

An liour later he would vé ayain standing by hér 
sidé radiant With delighted auticipation. 

“Mamma, I know King Pepin and Cock Robin all 
by heart; Won’t you yet me Jack the Giant Killer 
next time?” 

“Next time” meatit the next bundle of shirts 
taken in, and, gazing in his sweet, intelligent face, 
thé mother's needle flew the faster. 

Let tiiose whose lreurts have known one sweet 
idolatry judge what it cost that geutle, loving mother 
to refuse these little things so earnestly pleaded for, 
so trustfully awaited, by ler lone heart’s darling, 
her best and only one. Knowing that her earnings 
barely supplied the inost meagre fool, barely supplied 
their clothes, her husband’s wealthy uncle grudgingly 
paid her reut, and biter indeed must be the struggle 
with poverty when in submission aud humility 





thanks are returned for a benefit so ungraciously 
conferred, 

Still her boy was with her, her beautiful, intelligent 
boy, and so long as he was spared so long as her 
nimble fingers could, by unwearied plying the needle, 
shield his young, cherished head from sorrow, she 
bore her own iu silent uurepining, in tearful sub- 
mission to the stern decree, 

One day she took him with her when taking 
home a parcel of work; his sweet childish prattle 
relieved her sad heart, and with a feellng of grati- 
tude that she might afford Florien the so long pro- 
mised treat, she stopped with him ata street stall. 
After paying for the orange, she remembered about 
his shoes left for mending. Telling him to wait 
where he was till her return, she hastened to the slioe 
maker’s. Presently an omnibus passed, followed by 
a cry that reached the mother's heart, “A child 
killed !” 

Frantic she sped along through the gathering 
crowd, and reached the spot in time to see the mau- 
gled remains of her heart’s darliug raised up from 
beneath the wheels. 

With the fearlessness of chilihood’s happy trust 
Florien had remained where his mother bade him to 
wail her return, till seeing the rapid approach of the 
omnibus and its apparent proximity to the kerb, he 
timidly and hastily retreated from the sidw of the 
woman who kept the stall, but in consequence of 
stepping upon a piece of orange peel his foot slipped 
and he fell in the road, the heavy vehicle passing 
over him before it could be retarded. 

The poor heart-broken one was spared for a brief 
*0.30n tue full knowledge of her misery. 

#rcom the momeut when she caught up his mang'ed 
remains, and strained them to her wildly throbbing 
breast, calling on him to wake—to but speak—to not 
die, and leave her alone—calling him her little pot, 
her Fiorién, her owa, only one, saying to those near, 
“Surely he is not dead—oh, do not tell me that my 
little darliag is taken from me!”"—from the momeut 
that she read on the tearful faces gathered around 
that her bright, intelligent, rosy boy would never re- 
turn her caress, or reply to her voice again, she 
raised her hands wildly, clasping her foreliead, aud, 
bereft of reason, fell lifeless ou her child. 

When life was restored consciousness did not re- 
turn, and as no clue could be obtained whereby to 
discover her home, she was removed to the hospital, 
saved from knowing that the golden curls of her 
beautiful Florien were laid in a rude coffin. 

Drawn irresistibly by the angelic beauty of her 
features, and the sweet, patient smile with which, 
ever holding her lost oue’s litte straw hat, which a 
pitying bystander had saved sad brought after to her, 
she would teekiy say in reply to ati question, ~ Ile 
will come to-morrow ’’; drawa by the touciing pa- 
tience with which she would sit iw silence br the 
window to wuit the promised coining of her lost dar- 
ling, Mrs. Kelly, the matrou, took the most afectiou- 
ate cure of ber poor docile charge. 

Eich morning would Coustance rise early, aud lias- 
tevivg through her seanty toilet, take her place ac 
the window, to look throagh tie blinds, the long, 
long day, for his coming whose brigat head lay low 
in his nameless grave. Aad when night came, aud 
her eyés could no louger sve through the darkuess 
and fast-falliug tears, she would sigh heavily aad 
turu away, saying: 

** He will come to-morrow,” 

Aud the tiext morning, starting from her sleepless 
bed, hatry, with eager, trembling fingers, througir 
her speedy dressing, and agwin, with the sane pa- 
tieut smile, take her aécustomed place, with the litte 
straw hatin her pale, tliin hands, sitting down to 
watch, scying, sweetly, bopefally, to the matron ; 

“ He will come to-day.” 

But her cheek grew inore sunken, her eyes more 
haggard, her brow more pale and her sweet sinile 
more sad each morning, and it was boticed her tears 
fell faster each night wheu she tarued from her hope- 
less watchin, wud though she still sweetly, meekly 
said, ‘‘ Ho will come to-morrow,” still her sigh was 
nfore aud more that of a crashed aud breaking 
heart. 

One night, it was raining hard, and, wasted to a 
shadow, she was scarcely able to walk from the win- 
dow to her bed. 

The matrou who usually came at that hour to 
see her noted an anuswal paleness, and that though 
still catefally placing tile little straw hat by her 
pillow she no louger repeated tive loug, unwearied, 
patient promise ; 

“ He will co:e to-morrow.” 

A calin, steady light, as of 


returned reason, 
beamed in her dark hazel eyes, aud hér movements 
though feeble, were peculiarly graceful as, removing 
the threadbare black gown, she sat down on tie low 
bed and beyau brushing buck lier still beautiful hair, 
It had been cut whea she was firss tuken to the hos- 
pital but had grown again in increased luxuriance, 
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falling in rich, dark volumes over her pale cheeks, 
giving to her sweet, angelic face an appearance of 
youthful, girlish loveliness. 

Her close-fitting gown removed, she put on a 
loose, shroud-like nightgown and, kneeling down by 
her bedside, prayed loug aud fervently to rejoin her 
loved and lost. 

Mrs. Kelly stood near, tears were streaming fast 
down her cheeks as she there noted the first dawning 
of returning reason. 

Stretching herself languidly on the humble couch, 
as though her attenuated frame, worn with long 
watching, needed rest, she drew the little straw hat, 
from which she never had parted, a cherished 
memento, to her breast, when, for the first time 
noticing the matron standing near, she stretched out 
her wasted hand. 

“Dear Mrs, Kelly, how good you are! come near. 
I feel very weak, and it fatigues me to speak,” then, 
passing her hands in her transparent fingers, added, 
“You were very kind in so long promising me that 
Florien would come back to me, but it rained so 
hard to-night, when I sat by the window waiting for 
him, that for the first time I feared he would not 
come to-morrow; but though he cannot return 
to me, I thought I might go to him,” 

Seeing the tears slowly trickling down the matron’s 
cheek, she pressed her hand gently, saying, with 
much sweetness : 

“Do not be disturbed for me, Mra. Kelly. I will 
now soon be with my darling boy—and, oh! I will 
be glad to go!” 

Her beautiful face was lit with a radiance almost 
divine as, still holding the matron’s hand, she 
several times repeated : 

“Can this be death? I feel no pain, nothing but 
happiness, a happiness such as I never knew before, 
for I am going to my wother, aud litile darling 
Florien, now.” 

Then, looking earnestly in the matron’s face, 

“IT would ask a favour, dear, kind Mrs, Kelly, if 
you would not think me troublesome ?” 

** What is it, dear child? | shall doanything I can 
for you, only name it.”’ 

“I would like to see my husband’s relative, Doctor 
Ingersoll. Only that it rains so hard, I would beg 
you to send for him, before my spirit parts from its 
frail tenement.” 

In an hour from that time Dr. Ingersoll stood by 
the deathbed of Constance. Saying to the matron, 
“T will remain by her to the last,” that kind-hearted 
woman left the room, and then, kneeling down by the 
pillow of her he loved, so worshipped, he sobbed 
aloud, as though bis trial was too great to bear, 
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Raising her white, emaciated hand to push back the 
dark hair, already streaked with gray, from his 
brow, and gazing fondly in his face, she said, with 
earpest sweetiess : 

“ Do not grieve for me, Alfred, I am exchanging a 
most weary life for one where the loved are never 
parted. Nearing the source of eternal truth, I dare 
no longer retain the cold, unloving manner I but 
assumed toward you. Hear me now, on the brink of 
eternal life, when I may tell it to you without guilt, 
when I may think upon and love you without sin ; 
here, at the portal of the eternal gate, let me own to 
you, beloved, how dear, how inexpressibly dear, 
you have ever been! Yes, dear Alfred, I loved you 
with all the truth of my fervent nature, when com- 
pelled by my father’s solicitations to save his credit 
to marry Laurent, who never loved me, Aud when 
years passed and we met again, and you so loved my 
little pet, oh, then, again, Alfred, though so reserved 
and calm in my demeanour when you were present, 
I felt for you a love that not all my prayers, not all 
the penitential tears 1 shed, could subdue,” 

Her only reply was the low sebs of him who bent 
fondly, distractedly, above her pillow. 

Feebly returning the pressure of his hand, she 
went on; > 

“ When I after learned how much you were doing 
to serve aud befriend one so unworthy as Laurent 
proved himself, and I coldly told you to never 
refer to the subject of his misdeeds—oh, Alfred, 
let those who have loved truly, unchangeably, as I 
have, appreciate what it cost me to know that you 
thought me heartless and ungrateful.’ 

“ Constance! how could you deny me now the sad 
comfort of knowing that I had contributed at least 
to your comfort? How cou'd you toil and starve, 
and let even your little cherished pet (poor, darling 
Flerien!) suffer privation, rather than let me know 
that I could assist you ?” 

Memory, paivful memory, of all the privations 
felt by her patieut, gentle little Florien, were busy 
with the mother’s heart. She did not reply, aud he 
went on: 

“T never knew where yeu had romoved,or that my 
uncle did not allow you a sufficient maintenance. In 
fact, when I once ventured to inquire, he assured me 
he sent you ample allowance ; but to now see you for 
the first time since you sent me from you, here, dying 
in an hospital! Why was tiis reserved for mej?’’ 

“ Alfred, when the first stunning grief that you 
will feel will have passed, then, when you can reflect 
more calmly, you will see that I could not have done 
otherwise. I felt that although you knew me to be 
pure in heart, yet if I received benefits others would 





not think so. My heart told me that you would 
propose again,'yet, though no longer trammeled by 
earthly bonds, still my love was such for you that I 
would not be your wife, feeing that as such I should 
be beyond the suspicion of adoubt. My prayer ie 
answered. Blessed be this mercy !’’ 

She had spoken at plainly, and at intervals, her 
pulse fluttering, death evidently near, Raising her 
eyes to his, in a look of undying love, she said ; 

“ Kiss me, Alfred, I would that to you was given 
my last earthly kiss,’’ 

For a moment his breast heaved convulsively. 
Sobs, low and choking, shook bis slight frame, then, 
wiping the tears from his pale and sunken cheek, he 
bent his head and pressed his pale and quivering lips 
to hers, where life’s last breath flickered. 

It was the first time their lips had ever met—the 
last. 

Her arma, that had twined round his neck, did not 
relax their clasp until he, anxious to know what her 
last wishes might be, and kuowing that her hours 
were numbered, gently loosened their feeble pres- 
sure, and bending near to ask where she would be 
laid in death was struck with the change in her still 
beautiful features. 

A sweet smile of angelic peace rested on the yet 
warm lips, whence the breath had fled. The white 
hands, loosened from his neck, had fallen meekly 
crossed upon her breast—the long weary spirit was 
at rest. 

Divining with love’s unerring instinct what Uon- 
stance’s wishes would have been, the next day the 
disinterred remains of the little Florien were placed 
by his young mother’s side, in the vault of the Del- 

he family, where her own fair mother and Unele 
lorien slept. 

There can be no sadder sight than that of a hearse 
unattended by a single follower, in the crowded 
streets of a large city, passing to the graveyard. 
Beautifully expressive are the lines of Hood— 

Oh. it was pitiful, in the whole city full, 
Home she had noue ! 

Ingersoll sat with the minister in the carriage that 
followed the hearse. And slowly, did that mourn- 
ful cortége—the hearse and that one solitary mourner 
—take its way to the cemetery, where, with many 
tears, he, whom her young heart had ever loved so 
fondly, laid her weary head where the wicked cannot 
trouble; where the earth-tried rest, and then, bereft 
of every joy, life weary, he went abroad. 

Years had passed. The wanderer had returned, 
but careworn and restless, he but visited the grave 
of Constance, and left his native land for ever. 

THE END, 
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THE MAIDEN OF THE LAKE. 
——=<~ 
CHAPTER XL. 
I’ve heard there was in ancient days 
A lyre of most melodious spell. 
*Twas heaven to hear its fairy lays, 
If half be true that legeuds tell. 
*Twas played on by the gentlest sighs, 
And in tneir breath it breathed again 
In such ehtrancing melodies 
As ear had never drunk till then. 

“Drp you ever see Lord Oranmore before, Thyra?” 
asked Erica Vesci on the following morning but one 
after their new guest’s arrival. 

There was the slightest possible pique in the tone 
of the young girl, that might have indicated to her 
companion some almost imperceptible change in the 
usually warm. and loving manner. But, happily for 
herself, Thyra was not sensitive to such slight indi- 
cations of the temper or feelings of those in whom 
she trusted and of whose love she felt assured. 

She rather preferred to believe that some casual 
ailment or annoyance or passing abstraction of mind 
was the cause of any such difference, and not any 
real change in the temper of those with whom she 
was in contact. 

And thus her reply to her young invalid charge 
was perfectly free from embarrassment. 

“1? certainly not, dear. What could put such an 
idea into your head?” she asked, with a frank smile 
that might well have disarmed any suspicion on the 
part of the invalid. 

“Oh, I do not know; only you became so intimate 
all at once, and yesterday he was looking at your 
work while he seemed to be talking to me,” answered 
Erica, with unmistakeable fretfulness in her tone. 

Thyra looked at her with equally uncontrolled 
sorrow and surprise. 

“Do I really understand you rightly? Is it pos- 
sible that the generous Erica Vesci can say or think 
such painful, unjust things?” she asked, gently, for 
even in her momentary resentment she could not 
altogether forget that the offender was an invalid, 
and so young and motherless that she might well be 
pardoneé for her folly. 

Erica blushed as deeply as her delicate skin could 
display the warm tint that her conscious weakness 
spread over her pale cheek, 
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“Oh, I don’t mean that; I don’t think anything 
that is wrong of you, dear ‘'hyra,” was the reply, in 
tones which betrayed still some continuance of the 
uncomfortable feelings she was cherishing; “ but 
you are so pretty and attractive that I am not at all 
surprised that you are better liked than I am, espe- 
cially now that I am ill and dull and stupid, and you 
can sing and work, and I am helpless. It is very, 
very hard to bear; you must be patient with me, 
Thyra,” she added, plaintively. 

All trace of annoyance, if indeed she had felt any, 
soon vanished from the girl-nurse’s face and breast 
at the naive confession, the tearful eye and the qui- 
vering voice of that fair young girl. 

“ Dearest Erica, you are unjust to yourself and 
others also,” said Thyra, gently. “It is simply im- 
possible that it should be what you think. You 
have all that can draw any one towards you in love 
and in sympathy. Youare high-born, you have a 
devoted father, you will have fortune to keep you in 
comfort and happiness all your life; while 1, whom 
you think almost to be envied, have not one of these 
gifts. I am poor and alone, and of almost unknown 
birth, for I have no knowledge of my relations or 
my father’s real origin; and surely you would not 
change with me, dear Erica,” she went on, half-re- 
proachfally. 

“Yes, I would—I would indeed!” eagerly 
exclaimed the girl. “Because you have health and 
freedom and you can win any one’s love that sees you. 
It is simply irresistible,” she went on, with a 
smile that had terrible wanness and sorrowinit. “I 
can see that Hugh is occupied in watching you when 
he is talking to any one else, and it does seem rather 
hard when I am such an old friend, because I cannot 
do as I once did with him.”’ 

Thyra was pierced to the heart by the ominous 
moan of her young companion. 

She sympathized with her in her inmost heart, but 
then why was she, the innocent and unconscious one, 
to be the victim? Why were her peace and her very 
shelter and home to be endangered without one look 
or word on her own part to deserve the punishment ? 
“‘ You are ill, dear Erica,” she said, gravely, “ or 
you could not talk thus; you would never wound one 
who has already had so much of grief and sorrow. 
As to Lord Oranmore, you must surely see that what 
he really wishes is to shield you from any suffering 
or fatigue which he might bring on you if he devoted 
himself too much to talking to youalone. It is cruel 


And the girl’s very lips quivered with the prou@ 
indignation that swelled in her heart ‘at the very sup- 
position to which she gave shape and words, 

For a moment the young invalid appeared to feel 
somewhat conscience-stricken at the new view of the 


subject. She clasped Thyra’s hand fervently in 
ers and pressed it to her lips in silence. 

It had been better thus, better to have let the vexed 
and tender subject remain untouched>in words and 
by a tacit admission of the truth bury the unlucky 
arguinent in oblivion. 

But a young and jealous female heart could 
scarcely content itself so calmly aud so wisely. And 
even as the tender caress was lavished on her friend 
a whole host of aunoying memories rushed upon 
Erica’s breast, 

“ He was charmed with your music, he seemed to 
forget everything else whils you were singing, aud 
I can scarcely remember one song—one piece that I 
used to know. I sometimes think that my brain 
must be partially gone, dear,” said Erica, mournfully. 
“ Yes, it is no use, I shall never be like myself again, 
and when papais gone I shall have no one to love 
me,” she wailed, in a voice where the tears sounded 
sadly. 

Thyra knew not what to do or say. 

She had tried the soothing power of kindness, the 
more powerful engine of argument and half-reproach. 
What remained for her now save more stringent and 
determined measures ? 

“ Listen to me, Erica,” she said, gravely. “ You 
cannot believe me unfeeling or cold where you are 
concerned. I have done my best, and I would at 
this very instant give much, very much to restore 
you to health. And now if you sincerely believe 
that Iameven unconsciously and ignorautly doing 
you wrong, it is enough; I will not appear during 
the time of Lord Oranmore’s visit here; I will keep 
out of his way in every manner possible, not because 
I think there is the slightest necessity for such foolish 
precaution, but whatever should betide I had better 
be entirely out of the matter. I should not choose 
you to say or think that it was owing to meif you 
had any grounds of complaint.” 

And a proud flash glittered in the rich-tinted and 

thoughtful eye of the lake maiden as she spoke. 

“No, no, I never meant that; it would be foolish. 

What would he think? It would be very silly,” she 

murmured, hesitatingly. 

“No, it would not. I perceive that you are toc 

strongly imbued with the fancy to bo able to conquer 











and unjust to dream of anything else.” 
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it,” said Thyra, calmly. “ It may be because you age 
ill. In any case it is better to act upon it,’’ was her 
determined reply. 

“ But suppose he suspects anything, what shall I 
do? what would he think ?” said Erica, humbly, 80 
humbly, indeed, that it excited pity rather than anger 
in Thyra’s breast. 

“Tt would be enough to say that I prefer belng 
alone; that it is not usual for me to be present when 
you have company ; that I am an underling—en un~ 
known—anything you like—I care not,” was'the 
half-impatient answer. 

The high-born daughter of Sir Hilary Vesci felt 
humiliated to the very dust. ‘ 

She had not courage to deny nor to Yise ‘supérior 
to the weakness which Thyra too surely » 
and yet she saw that it was bascness aud injastice to 
comply with the proposal, 

Was she only to secure the affection and interest 
of her friend by hiding one more attractive from his 
sight? Was she to requite the fair girl’s goodness 
and her attention and her sacrifiee by such eontemp- 
tuous exile from their company ? 

It was scarcely to be accepted and confessed with- 
out bitter humiliation and shame, and yet poor Erica 
had no power tu hold up against the temptation. 

“Oh, Thyra, Thyra, 1 am so asbamed, so angry 
with myself!” she murmured, casting Herself on the 
neck of her friend and weeping bitterly in the 
struggle between her real wishes and her mative 
generosity and honour, “And then, of eourse, it is 
such nonsense ; because, of course, I could not expect 
or drexm of anything while I am almost a child, and 
so ill and helpless, and yet I am so vain and silly and 
weak that it seems to stabime to the quick for him to 
admire and like to talk te you best—as I know he 
docs,” she went on, pit@oasty. “ Oh, Thyra, Thyra, 
can you forgive me, aad Will you love me still, and 
stay with me? He will not be long here you know, 
and then it will be all the same again.” 

And the girl anxiously gazed up in her friend’s 
loveiy face to hear the reply. 

There was a degree of scorn in it. 


Thyra could not altogether repress the high and 
generous feelings which were sv utterly counter to 
such a cowardly jealousy and weakness. 

‘To her mind it was well nigh incomprehensible 


that such things could exist. She would have liter- 
ally cut off her right hand rather than have con- 
fessed such terrible injustice, such a distrust of her- 
self and all around. If she were not chosen and 
loved freely and boldly and for herself alone, she 
would have rejected the very noblest and best suitor 
in the land. 

But thew Erica ‘was ill aid but a child fn ‘years, 
and it was scarcely fair to judge her by the same rtle 
as herself, in health and nearly atiaiied to woman's 
estate. 

“ You bLave a perfect right to ar‘ange all things in 
Your own house, Erica,” shé said, calmly, “and it 
would not be for me to demur to your Wishes or plans. 
But in any case I would hot evén by a fancy injure 
your happiness where it could be avoided. Let itbe 
so. I willremain in my apartments and you ¢an 
give any reason you plete about my absente. Say 
I will not—cannot, that Tam ill, that I fate sociéty, 
and indeed I think I do,” she burst out, With an un- 


_ controllable fit of half-sobbing bitteruess as the loie 


liness of her Iot was foreéd upon her mind by the 
words she uttered. 

Nor was Erica unmindful of the sense théy con- 
veyed, and for a brief momett she was inclined to re- 
tract and bid Thyra forget and ignore thé fle 
passing weaknéss. 

But unfortunately the voice of Lord Ordnmore 
sounded at the méthent in ‘the largs terrace Walk. 

“'Phank you, Sit Hilary, but I think I would 
rather go to Miss Vesci's sitting-room ; she promised 
me a sight of some ‘sketches which she madé last 
year on your tour ih Killarney, and I beliéve Miss 
Desinond has found # duet I wished to practise with 


her. It is one that I dften wanted to learn, and I 
never discovered anyone else who had patience or skill 
to bear with my stupidity in the attempt, so I need 
not give you any trouble for the rest of the morning 
if you have any other engagenieént.” 

Thyra could not altogether repress a kindling con- 
scious blush, and Erica’s pretty lips curled involun- 
tarily as she listened 

“You see,” she said,“ you see. It is not faucy 


ou my part. It isa real and disgraceful humiliation 
that 1 care for the knowledge; but at least it seems 
that be should somewhat conceal it—that he reed not 
display his disregard for me in my own father’s house. 
I only wish for ordinary friendship and civility, no- 


thing more from hinr—or any one,” she went on, pas- 





sionately, with the impetuous temper of the race 
breaking forth with uncontrollable and feverish ex- 
citement. 

“You are right, I will go, I will do as you said,” 
said Thyra, calmly rising, her whole mien contrasting 
strangely in its grand dignity with Erica’s quivering 
agitation. “Say what you please; say I havea 
headache—it is quite true, and I will not return till 
you send for me.” 

And she rapidly passed from the room, though not 
quite so swiftly but that Lord Oranmore caught a 
glimpse of her retreating figure as she closed the 
door behind her. 

“T gee you are alone, Erica; is Miss Desmond gone 
to get the sketches ?” he asked, quickly, after the 
first kindly inquiry after her health. 

“ No, I fancy she will not return at present, she 
has a bad headache and I have advised her to lie 
down,” returned the girl, with ill concealed embar- 
rassment, for she was too young and too proud to 
@escend to falsehood without  painfal struggle, 

“ Ah, she is perhaps a littleover fatigued with her 
walk yesterday. I saw her just returning from the 
lake, and I asked her how far she liad been, and I 
believe it must have been at least five miles,” said 
the viscount, with what Brica thought a very needless 
expression of anxiety, 

“ Scarcely, since she is secustomed to wgreat deal 
more exercise Where she has been living,” she re- 
turned, rather sharply. “She was governess to some 
children of Lady Maud Tracy’s before she came to 
us, and I have heard her say she could row and walk 
for hours at her native Lake Uorrib. However, she 
will keep quiet for o little time, and get well again, 
I daresay. There are the sketches if you think them 
worth looking at, Hugh,” she added, more archly 
and gently. 

wr eg sg Fi devote his attehtion to the 
drawings, for he felt strange repugnance to the 
usual badinage Which he was wont to carry on with 
his former playmate. 

And as Erica had decidedly a taste for the art, 
and he could honéstly praise the sketches for their 
dashing and graphic boldness, the next half-hour 
pacsed away more pleasantly to both than its com- 
mencement promised. 

The dressing-bell rang, Erica's maid appeared to 
make what alteration could be permitted in the inva- 
lid’s. toilet, and Lord Oranmore repaired to his 
dressing-room, with vague doubts as to the real canse 
of the indispositioa of the lake maiden. 





CHAPTER XLIv 

TxyRa retired to her own chamber with more dis- 
turbed and irate feelings than her geutle, waselfish 
nature was accustomed to entertain, and which well 
nigh alarmed herself by their vehemence ‘and 
strength. 

She had known anxfety, di tmetit, beréave- 
ment, poverty, and the vuridus ills that follow in 
their train; she had quitted her girthood’s home, 
she hud barely torn~ herself away from the refuge 
that had been offered to her at the parsonaye where 
she was‘ dear and chérislied inmate; she had been 
coldly and proudly released from her engagement by 
Lady Maud Tracy, ant all these ehanges and all 
the mortifications they eritailed had been most se- 
verely felt and bravely 3 

But this was the bitterest cup of all. She had 
tisked so mutch for Erica Vesci, sho had devoted 
herself so entirely to her service, and had learned 
to love ber almost as a ‘youug sister in the saffering 
which was common to them both in this, the spring- 
tide of their youth. 

Now she wns again deceived, thrown back on her- 
self ; onde more she éntountered ‘ingratitade and sus- 
pition, ay, and jealousy also, aid without the faintest 
shadow of catisb save in the igiored one ef herown 
beanty and attractions. 

She was exiled from the very soeicty of her she 
had been actually almost forefely drewn to help and 
nurse, and because some pitfae ahd jealousy had 
risen up in Erica’s heart she was to be treated and 
condomned as a menial to solitude and to something 
very like despair. 

It was not that she caretl for Lord Oranmore, or 
his admiration or neglect, her heart was entirely free 
from any such weakness; she was too wise, aid, it 
might be, too well guarded, for any such folly. Still, 
it was galling to be thus under a ban, and far worse 
to be disappointed in her for wliom she lad conceived 
love and trust and esteem. 

The time. went on, the dressing and dinner bells 
both rang, and Thyra could have smiled in bitter 
scorn as she thought of the subterfages that would 





necessarily attend her absence from the evening 
meal, where she was accustomed always to appear. 

She cared not to remain for the chance that she 
might have some refreshment brought her in the sit- 
ting-room, as if she were ® naughty child, and, to 
say the truth, she needed some diversion from her 
Yestless thoughts. 

As the safest and most congenial place for her pre- 
gent mood she repa‘red to the picture gallery, where 
all the long-departed ancestors of the Vescis were 
préserved in mocking semblance of their former 


She hed not yet fully examined the details of the 
gallery, for the intervals of her nursing and compa- 
nionship of the invalid had been generally seized by 
her for otitdoor exercise, and this evening, when tho 
hour was eomewhat too late for leaving the house, 
she detertined to occupy the leisure space in the so- 
ciety of the departed, since she had no chauce of 
sharing the companionship of the living members of 
the household. 

She hastened to the’splendid old apartment, which 
in itself was a stady, with its painted oriel windows, 
its carved oak pamnelling, its intervals of exquisite 
frescoos, dividing the large spaces where the pictures 
hung in speaking and historical accuracy. 

Yes, speaking, for Thyra could have woven a 
gtaceful tale fromthe succession of portraits ; their 
faces, their dress, their companionship—the stately 
pairs, the youthfal drides, the fair children, tho 
grave, solitaty knights and maidens presented to 
her vivid | ® floating and yet graphic ta- 
‘Was but a repetition of the old, 
old tale, from the beginning of the world, and will 


to 

At last she what Wearied of her study, and 
‘gat down in a deep frecees not far from the blauk 
x. which hed attracted the attention of Erica 

‘esci some months before. 

There werea large heir and © small table in this 
a and Thyre gave herself up to reverie, which 

very much on the ease of the banislment of 
the departed portrait which had hung there in 
former days, and of which still paint marks re- 
mined, as if in emblem of the stain that clings toa 
disgraced name long after the owner and the story 
have passed tuto oblivion. 

The dusk was closing gradually round her, and 
Thyra at last woke up to the fact that it would pos- 
sibly entail her detention during the night if she 
remainéd in her present semi-contealment till the 
doors were locked in thevevering round of the offi- 
cials of the hoaseholi, 

She was just about to proceed to the nearest door, 
after one more lingering glance at the ocoupants of 
that mysterious suade, when it suddenly opened to 
admit the tatland gaunt figure of Mrs. Malone with 
alighted lamp in her hand, that father deepened 
than illumined the gloomy obscurity of the apart- 
ment, 

‘Fhe good housekeeper, who, as might be expected, 
scarcely possessed such acute senses as in former 
days, was perfectly unconscious of the presence of 
any living tenant of the room savé lierself, till Thyra 
was so close to her that the lamp flwslied its bright 
though limited flanie on her featares and form. 

Mrs, Maloue uttered « low shriek ‘as she started 
back in terrible recoil from the anexpected appari- 
tion, and seemed very mich iuelined to repeat the 
ety for lietp, when Miss Desmond hastily reassared 
her by the address which would convines her of her 
identity sud right to be in the precincts of 
Rostnne. 

“Bless us! but what a terrible fright you've 
given me. | thought it was a ghost, or maybe a 
banshee, Why, I’m all of a shake iutirely, I 
am te 

And the worthy woman’s whole frame did cer- 
tainly shiver very violently, as the trembling of the 
lamp in her fingers betrayed. 

Thyra kindly apologized for the alarm she had 
caused her so unconsciously. 

“Tam so sorry, Mrs. Malone; but I never thought 
that you would come, and I had been sitting some 
time, till I was afraid of being locked up, and just 
prepared to leave the gailery as you entered. Did 
you think I was @ returued spirit, or a robber, that 
you were so terrified ?” 

* Well, to spake sensible truth, Miss Desmond,” 
replied the woman, “it was just as if Miss Theresa 
had walked out of the frame, that it was, to see you 
in the dusk light. Oh, dear, I can’t get over it at all, 
at all, It’s her born image you look, though the 
diress and hair are away. I knew it was some one 
you brought to my eyes, but it’s Miss Theresa and 
no mistake entirely that you brought back to me, 
and it was just that I thought you were when you 
came to the light, Miss Desmond.” 

Thyra had kindly supported the old woman to the 
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ehair she had just herself quitted, and now listened 
with somewhat curiosity to the gushing 
forth. of her prolix tale. , 

‘Aad who was Miss Theresa, Mrs. Malone? I 
suppoxe some relation of the Vescis. or you would 
not have expected to sse her here,” she asked, as 
she rested on the fauteuil near the chair that had 
been her recent resting-place, 

Mrs. Malone somewhat hesitated. 7 

“Oh, it’s a name that’sseldom spoken at Rosanne,” 
she ssid, glancing fearfully round; ‘ but for all that, 
it’s no for me to deny she was a Vesci—ay, 
and a handsome.one too, more was the pity that sho | 
should do as she did.” 

“And what was that, Mrs. Malone?” asked the | 
girl, without betraying any knowledge of the lady 
in question. ‘“ What did she do ?”’ 

“She offended all. her friends and relations, and 
ran away with someone. But it’s no for me to eay, 
nor what became of her, since I never properly 
kuew the tale, But you're as like her as if you’d 
been sisters, ouly she must have been dead many a 
long, long year before you were born.”’ 

“And where was the picture put ? I should like to 
see what 1 seem to be in other people’s éyes,” ré- 
fered 1 girl, gaily ; ‘can’t you show it to me, Mrs. 

lone .” 


She felt a real desire to catch a glimpse of this 
wonderful portrait that neither Sir Hilary ror his 
daughter eared to. inspect or allow others to see in 
their observations of the gallery. 

Surely there must be sume, special peculiarity in its 
beauty or in the crime of the original to.cast such a 
ban on the very name aud the image of this fair 
daughter of Rosanne. 

The housekeeper shook her head, 

“It's just what I seldom look at myself, Miss 

byra, but, still, it’s yourself has brought her to my 
mind—and you're young and full of life, aud it’s no 
Wonderful that your head turns on apything iu this 
dull place, aud especially as poor Miss Vesci is so. ill 
and helpless, and, besides, it’s only right that some | 
oversight should be kept, because let what would 
bappen there's no taking the blood from her veins 
ghe's as good a Vesci as any of them, dud there’s no 
getting over that.” 

And for the moment Mrs. Malone looked as if she 
herself were respousib'e for the indignities that were 
Offered to the portrait of the loug-deceased Theresa. 

“Then we may go; you will show it to me?” said 
Thyra, eagerly. 

“ Yes, if you'll promise never to speak of it to any 
one,” returned Mrs. Maloue; “it might vex my 
master to think | had spread the story, thowgh thie 
saints are witness 1 never opened ay lips till 
*Coun,’ as they call him, brought me word that it 
was known in many a shebbeen rotnd. And Mike, 
maybe, is more of a. gossip than I am, and he sees & 
greet deal more folks,’’ continued the housekeeper, 

ftily, “ so it may be we llif you would not mind 
keeping your tongue iu your lips about it,” she went 
on, as rapidly as if she was exacting an Oath from 
@ome departing piri 

“Certainly, Mrs. Malone, there ean be. nothing 
wrong or difficult in that,” replied Thyra, with a sup- 
pressed smile. ‘‘ 1 should be ungrateful aud indeli- 
cate to spread abroad anything that was placed in 
your keeping whether for a special or ubknown pht- 
pose. 1 promise you I will never méntion it uuleds 
you give me leave, or to benefit any member of this 
only. Will that satisfy you, good dame?” 

* Yes, you're of good euld bluod yeurself, or I’m 
sadly mistaken,”’ returned the hodsekeeper, * aad so 
now we'll gu, Miss Desinond, and look at what even 
Miss Erica never saw, I’m bound to say.” 

Thyra’s interest was still more adeseeety tnd shie 

pared to follow, or rather uctompany, Mrs Ma- 
one more rapidyy than suited the old ladg’s failing | 
strength, But as the young girl held the candle, and 
then offered her own arm to assist the progress, 
there was but a brief interval of suspense as th 
stood before the very porvfait that Lord Ashworth , 
had seen some weeks before. ; 

“There was no doubt of it when once it was 
turned in full view. 

Even the comparatively feeble light of the lamp 
did not preveut the perception of tue great aud ex- 
traordinary resemblance between her and the fair 
aud faulty Theresa. 

There were the same hair, éyes and complexion, 
the same ruby lips, the same light, rounded form, 
but the expressiou was somewhat different. In the 
picture tue pride and wiliulness and passion of the 
race seemed glowing and flashing forth with strange 
and almost unwomauly brilliancy. 

In the living prototype there was the same high 
spirit, aud it might be at times as much haughtiness 
as pervaded the portrait, 

But the habitual expression was softer, purer, and 
more thoughtful, and if Theresa had in avy manner 


‘ 
surpassed by the intellectual charm, the spirituelle 
grace that Thyra Desmond possessed, 

There was silence for a few minutes, 

Thyra stood motionless as {ff petrified by a shock 
from a galvanic battery, so completely did she appear 
to lose sense or movement as she gazed, 

And no wonder. 

No marvel that her senses were bewildered and 
her whole memory absorbed by one idea as she 
looked on the beautiful face before her. 

Bat it was not that she was surprised by the unmis- 
takeable likeness to herself as by the still more re- 
markable resemblance secretly treasured by her 
father, and the small qpiden chain which had been 
given her by the little May Tracy. 

There could be no doubt of it that they must have 
stood for one and the same person. 

There could searcely have been two so identical 
in features and form and dress ag the two portraits 
of which the tiny miniatures appeared to be a faity- 
like copy. 

She had ascertained her identity at Inst, she had 
found out parti at least of the secret of her father’s 
life, or of his ancestral line. There was some con 
nexion between him and the Vescis of Rosanne, ot 
how oould the portrait have come into ‘his possession 
and been 80 carefully hoarded up by him ? 

Thyra could scarcely feel guilty of prying into un- 
known mysteries, siuce it had been totally without 
any idea of what-she was going to see or to diseover 
that she had passed into the aucient gallery, and 
that she eagerly accepted thepffer for any inspection 
of the mysterious portrait, Miglt. not this ac 
cidental revelation be a guidance of Providence for 
the’ elucidation of the secret of her life? 

Mrs. Malowe had not interrupted the young lady’s 
deep reverie during the brief time. it took for the 
thoughts thus suggested to pase through her brain. 
Perhaps her own less rapid ideas had been fully 
evgrossed by the singular resemblance that was 
even more visible when compared iu sich juxtaposi- 
tiou than wheu apart from the picture, 

It might be one of those accidental coincidences 
which have*led in ancient and modern times to mis- 
taken ideutity, to fraud, and to sufferings, and 


up and go to the supper. They'll be wondering 
where I am, colleen; and if I don’t keep the time 
and the rales, there'll be scant order in the house ; 
and Miss Erica, so young, ani ill to the fore.” 

And Mrs. Malone led the way determinedly to the 
gz gw and walked steadily throngh it to 
the hall where supper awaited her coming, ail 
unmiodful of the anxious looks and irregular steps 
that marked the agitation and uneasiness of the fuir 
young companion of 7 lady of an 

7 ~ 


It was no wonder if Thyra passed a sleepless night 
after such a strange ‘and eventful day. The disco. 
veries made by her Of Erica's comparative bitter- 
uess and injustice, and the evident ill-feeling that 
her unlucky resemblance to the portrait caused iu 
Mrs. Malone gave almost equal though very 
divided uneasiness to the girl's mind, 

She could scarcely trust more wow to the lady 
than to the housekeeper—to the fair and innodeut 
and high-born Erica, than to the mors prejudiced 
and pteoccapied mind of the matared and uutatored 
dependent. 

And ft was for'this'she had given up so mucha 
safe and honourable lowe, the love of darliug ehil- 
dren, and the spotless name with which she iad 
entered the family of the Lady Maud ‘Tracy, 

For the first time she began to suspect tliat ‘Her 
beadty was & curse tather that a blessing, atrd to 
look forward with vague bat gloomy aud engrossthg 
terror to ‘the prospect before herin her future Tife, 
and yet’the brave spirit within boldly defiet fae 
aud determined to keep the’ whole consciousness vi 
‘right, whurevér might betide her as its results. 

But the restraint wht inaction of her bed became 
fairly iutoferable as the morning dawued on tim un- 
lucky Yake maiden, sud’she sprang from ber recum- 
Pent but ‘sleepless positron, and, hastily dressias 
herself, she begau to prepare for leaving thie house 
ou @n turiy and conséywently safe stroll to calm 
atid réfresh her spirit aud her fraiue. 

Certainly there Would be ‘nuthing suspicious, 
uothing ‘to excite censufe in sach u rainblb, since 
fow, suve the servants of Rosine, would ‘be astir, 
and even that portion of the housetiohi barely repres- 





doubtless it nevé® crossed Mrs, Malone’s miud that 
the homble companion of her beloved young lady 


bearing a different nauie, and utterly ignorant of the | : t 
| set off at « swift and increasing pace till she Was 


; fairly out of sight of the boiiée and able to wander 


family, could by any chauce have some connexioa 
with its history. 


ented ‘by its less active :enitvers. 
She passed out of one of tue sitte windows that 
were ut Visible from the principal apartnients, aud 


But still it was striking and romantic enough to | away, a8 shiv integined, duobservett by mortal eye. 


occasion a curious aud blank astonishment in her 4 


mind, and it might be sonie latent prejudice against 
the stranger prototype of the unfortunate Theresa’ 
Vesci. 

* Dear, dear, well, and it’s past beliof, itis. The 
@aints forfeud that I sliould tnink evil of any one,” 
éxdlaimed the good daine ; “ but it’s nd good that can 
become of it—noue. It’s like bringing ill-luck into’ 
the housé—like a ghost to see it—like a bewitchment, 
and it’s strange the masther himself does net see it, 
only to be sure it’s thany & long year sihce hé saw. 
the picture, and it may-be he’s too much taken up’ 
with poor Miss Erica Yo think avout it,” she went 
on, certainly forgetting her gompanion’s feeliigs in 
the matter, and rather speaking to herself than to. 
‘the young lady those ill-omeued words. 

* Bridget Malone could not have willingly hurt the 
“feelings of § yoting id Beautiful and friendless 
girl, had too thuch of the Hibernian warmth of 
heart and delicacy to lack generous aud own 
‘impulsés t6 those who éspécially needed the 
exercise, 

But then, she had alsd some of hér nation’s pre- 
judicrs, and her nation’s passionate devotion to her | 
“ould family,” and she would have been ready to 
sacrifice herself ‘or any one élse, if only for the 
beuetit of her chosen patrous. 

And althodyh Thyra knew it not, though shé was 
too innocent and unselfish to dreain of sucli injustice 
in others, she yet had made a more dangerous enemy 
in this brief moment than might have been occasioned 
by months and years of mistaken rivalry and jealous 
pique ib ordiuary and cooler minils. 

jut it was happier for hef that stie knew it not; 
and the Very swectuéss and Unconstiousness Of ter 
reply might well have vonciliated the most pte- 
jadiced. 

“My dear Malone, you ate speaking as if if was a 
real likeness of the picture,” she said, playfuily. 
“Surely I am not respousible for the freaks of nw- 
ture. If Miss Erica was as complete « resemblance 
of this unfortunate lady, you would uot thiuk it was 
her fault; and certainly 1 have nothing to do with 
what I never even saw in my life.” 

“Perhaps not—perbaps not,” sighed the old dame. 
“And it may be as bad for you, acushila, as for those 
you may bart. But there’s afate that cau’t bé avoided, 
where there’s the old biood and the noble birth, and 
if you’re to work evil, it cau’t be helped, by mortal 





the superiority in physical beauty it was certainly 


Certainly there were at iutervats pexsants in the 
romantic valley, Who were either engaged iu their 
half-permitted fisling or the sort of ‘semi-huuting 
aud shooting that weré permitted them ws ous meédns 
of obtaiuing their daily bread. 

But it was not uicommon for Brita ‘fn ter lappier 
days to undertake sath ramvlés at the ‘most ma- 
tutinal hours, and the simple coifutry folk naturally 
beliéved that it was an accustomed freak of the 
young and lovely in the superior ranks of Tile. On 
she went, therdéfote, unquestidded and cateles's of 
tlie observations and ‘the talk her somewhat un- 
protected ramble at that hour would ovcusion. 

She eventually reached the scune-of her dialogue 
With Mike Halloran, the theatre of poor Kuthlven’s 
disaster, thé romantic and melancholy lerviue of a 
poetical and true legend. It was not utterly uno- 
tenauted now.’ 

There was a figure seated mournfally on the very 
‘crag of Litgdeep Hi, amd tough it was habited iu 
rustic dress and the back turnéd towards the spot 
from whith she oxnie, yet she instinctively coucluaed 
that it was no Common pessant but some ous of 
higher rank ‘and of nrore polished mien who had 
taken up*his position ‘there. 

The attitade, the very bend of the figure, the 
make Of the rustic muterial of Which the garments 
were composed all seeuied to point to such w conélu- 
sioti, atid Thyrs hevituted for'a moment ere she went 
forward lest it miglt be Ler Oraumore who by 
domé extraordinary fatality was tliere on the same 
restless drradd that had brought her thither. 

But a slight moverient on the part of the stranger 
rémoved that ttupression, 

The féatares of ‘the bs nag fade Wore perhaps 
more regalar and strictly haudsome, but there was 
an iuteliecrual expressied in thre face turned towards 
‘Thyra which was iu ber opinion most decidedly wore 
attractive. 

She guessed instantly its identity. She lad mis: 
ancousciously prifted iu her heart (he lindsaments of 
that face, dnd, tliough scarcely more than a profile 
met her viéw, she doubted not that Gaston, Lord 
Asiwotth,° was the solitary denizen of that 
memorable point, and sh» woald wot retreat till she 
ascertained whether he Was in auy need of help, or 
whether lie cousidered that some risk still attended 
his steps in spite Of the recovery of his opponént 
and the conscyuent vindication irom the wot t 





laau, nor woman either. Bat it’s timo now to lock 


charge that could hang over a human being’s head. 
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Timidly but steadily the girl advanced to the top 
of the steep rock by a somewhat circuitous route 
that could not attract suddenly the attention of the 
stranger. 

She did not wish to startle him by a sudden ap- 
proach nor indeed to let him imagine that she had 
seen him and come purposely towards him, but 
rather that she accidentally encountered him in the 
unfamiliar spot. 

She stood for a few seconds after she came in view 
of the solitary stranger before she even attracted his 
attention by a sound or a word, then she quietly but 
obviously disturbed the bushes and the furze on the 
brow of the hill, so that he might turn and perceive 
her ere she accosted him. 

It was a very harmless act and it soon succeeded 
in its object. 

Lord Ashworth turned sharply round and his face 
literally beamed with delight as his eyes encountered 
Thyra’s sweet and serious gaze. 

“Is it possible? Are we really drawn together by 
some happy magnet?” he exclaimed, as he took her 
hand in his ere she was well aware of his inten- 
tion. ‘There cannot be evil omen for me while 
this attraction keeps a sweet spirit near me,” be 
added, pressing her band with respectful and tender 
warmth. 

She might well be excused for permitting the free- 
dom, for permitting him to hold her fingers in his 
own and to look with those thoughtful and ex- 
pressive eyes in her face for a longer time than 
strict and severe etiquette might have sauctioned, 

It was so sweet to be able to trust some one who 
had not the power to suspect or malign ler, to feel 
that a noble heart and a fearless spirit were on her 
side and that she was comprehended and sym- 
pathized with by one who was well worthy of her 
confidence. 

“You, at any rate,do not call my presence ill- 
omened, then,” she said, playfully, for she knew 


love, though she had hitherto ignored the very 
thought. But it was all revealed to her now, and 
she could perceive perhaps more clearly why the 
suit of Brian Vesci and the admiration of Lord 
Oranmore had been so powerless to please or satisfy 
her heart, or excite her interest and gratified girlish 
vanity by the flattery of such preference to her 
obscure self. 

Still; what could she say to so half a declaration, 
80 Vague au avowal, which was yet confessed to be 
wonderful in its burst of passion ? 

She feared to move. She tried to check the tears 
and steady the trembling lips that were such teiltales 
of her feelings, but in vain, 

And Gaston would have been more than a man had 
he not been impelled to take her hand again in his, 
and to bend forward to catch the first whisper of her 
reply. But what that reply would have been he was 
not destined to know, for a voice sounded in their 
ears that made both start violently, and Lord Oran- 
more stood suddenly before them. 


(To be continued.) 











BURIED SECRETS. 
CHAPTER / xxvuII. 


Diana recoiled before tne sinister intruder, her 
eyes wild with horror, both hands upraised as if to 
ward off an attack frém him. 

“Philip!’’ she gasped. “ Philip!’’ 

Piers Dalyell’s face lighted with a lurid glow. 

Did she take him for his brother, her dead hus- 
band P 

He glanced at his reflection in one of the nume- 
rous mirrors. Her mistake was not so strange. 
How like he was to his younger brother in features, 
complexion, height, even the manner of wearing 





that it was at once dangerous and unmaidenly to 
give serious import to his words. ‘Do you know I 
have been accused of a Coutrary influence during the 
last twelve hours.” 

Indeed! And by whom ?” he asked, incredulously. 
* By a jealous rival?” 

“ Scarcely,’’ she replied, in the: m: tone of sup- 
posed gaiety, “scarcely, forit was tu. ancient house- 
keeper at Rosaune who delivered this opinion, and 
she firmly believes that I am bringing a spell on the 
place and its inhabitants.” 

‘“* Very probably,” he returned, with a balf-quiet 
smile; “but of what nature and by what means is a 
very different matter. May I ask who is to be be- 
witched by you at Rosanne?” he went on, half 
jealously, as Thyfa instinctively felt, though she 
did not venture to even glance in his earnest face, 

“TI am afraid it is a kind of evil demon of which 
Iam suspected,” returned the girl, “and simply 
because | happened unluckily to resemble some re- 
bellious daughter of the Vescis, who is supposed to 
be the Pariah of the family. You cannot but say it 
is rather hard,” she added, playfully, 

“ Especiaily if the heir of the house is absent and 
the invalid daughter present,” he returned. “I can 
see it ail now—you are tie good anxel who is to 
nurse back Miss Vescito health ; that is the witchery 
I presume you are to cafely practise.” 

‘Thyra started slighiiy. 

“ How isit you hear that? Why do you think so?” 
she added, quickly. 

* Do you suppose I am not deeply interested in 
all that concerus you?” he said, earnestly, almost 
mournfully. “Thyra, forgive me for saying what 
perhaps ought never to pass my lips till I can speak 
it as plainly and |ovourably as you demand by your 
beauty and invocence and loneliness. And, believe 
me, dear Thyra, 1 would not, for the wealth of 
worl’s—1o, vot even for what I value far more— 
would I offer the very shadow of an insult to your 
maiden purity. But, if things were otherwise, were 
I free to woo you as 1 would desire, were I innocent 
as yourself and free from every claim on my heart 
and my hand, then I should deem nothing too pre- 
cious or too laborious tuat could win your love and 


. your hand. Now it is spuken, will you pardon me? 


Will you only tell me that you pity, aud that you do 
not hate me?” 

Thyra had sunk down on the rock, for literally 
she could not stand. 

The declaration was so unexpected, so strange, 
and so mysterious, that she could not realize the 
real pnrport or the real power of the affection which 
could have so completely over-mastered oue so self- 
restrained and so strong. 

It did not flatter her vanity; it did not bring one 
flutter of triumph to her heart to feel her power over 
one at once noble in rauk and in character and manly 
strength. 

But it did strike to her very core to know that she 
was loved; ay, and to feel that she returned that 





he and whiskers. The great point of un- 
likeness, the mouth, was carefully hidden in a 
thicket of black hair. And she actually believed him 
to be Philip Ryve! 

Diaua’s attitude did not change. 

“ Phillip,” she said again, in that gasping voice, 
full of terror and affright. ‘‘ They told me you 
were dead! I believed that you were dead!” 

Dalyell smiled, his hideous mouth, in its conceal. 
ment, writhing and twisting like a serpent. He 
stepped within the room. 

“Is the door locked ?” 

Diana nodded assent. 

“ Where is your maid ?” 

The girl hesitated. How alone she was! A sense 
of that loneliness and of her insecurity flashed upon 
her, Sir Hugh was upstairs, but not within svund 
of her vuice. There was no one upon the lower 
floor of all that great mansion but herself and this 
midnight visitor. 

And she was afraid of him! She had not the 
faintest shadow of a doubt that he was Philip 
Ryve. She bad utterly forgotten what “Philip had 
told her upon the morning of their marriage about 
his brother. She had even forgotten that Philip had 
hada brother. But there was something in Dalyell 
which Ryve had not possessed. He stood in the 
well-lighted room like incarnate Evii. She had 
liked Philip; she regarded this couhterpart of his 
with a shuddering fear. 

She took a step nearer the bell-pull unconsciously, 
as she faltered: 

** She has gone to bed? 

“ And you areall alone?” 

Diana could not answer, but she again nodded. 

“Then sit down,” said Dalyell, “I have much to 
say to you.” 

Diana dropped down upon a lounge near the bell- 
pull. Dalyell moved nearer to her, pushed a chair 
with its back to the light, and sat down in it, his 
face in shadow, 

Then there was a brief silence, Dalyell surveyed 
the spacious room, with its costly furniture, and the 
beautiful pale young owner of these splendours, his 
gaze dwelling on her features with admiration, that 
grew stronger with every instant. 

Diana could not bear his scrutiny. 

“Philip,” she whispered, “speak to me! I be- 
lieved you dead. Papa said you were dead. “I saw 
you shoot yourself. How could I know that the 
wound was not fatal ? Philip——” 

Dalyell’s soul swelled with exultation, 

Then it was that the fiend entered into him. The 
quaint old saying has never been applied with truer 
meaning. She believed him Philip—well, to her he 
would be Philip ! 

And, vaguely, he began to see a way in which, 
despite Diana’s marriage to Sir Hugh Redmond, 
she might become his—Dalyell’s—wife, and he, 
through her, gain possession of the wealth he 
coveted ! 





“Calm ‘yourself,” he said. “ I cannot talk to you 
while you stare at me with those wild eyes.” 

Diana strove to calm herself. Her heart was 
beating heavily ; her breath came in gasps ; she was 
scared and panic-stricken, but she had well learned 
the art of self-control. Dalyell had expected her to 
faint'as she bad done on seeing him at the Yews, but 
she held herself in stern command, and presently 
was calm as any statue, although her hand pressed 
tightly to her heart testified to the unquiet within. 

“ So you thought me dead ?” said Dalyell. 

‘**Had I not reason to think so ?” 

“T grant that you had,” said the schemer, “ but, 
as yon see, I am not dead. But I have been very 
near death all these months. A handsome bribe to 
the officers who had me in charge, and the almost 
certainty that I would die, induced them to leave me 
at Wareham, giving out that I was dead. Certain 
friends of mine in London came on to see my grave, 
or obtain my effects, found me and removed me-to 
town. I have lain there in hiding until recently.” 

Diana regarded him with dilating eyes. 

“IT thought of you often and often during my long 
illness,” continued Dalyell. “ And when I was able 
to walk out again I travelled back to Dorset in the 
hope of seeing you. I found you—how? I went 
into the old church and beheld you standing there a 
bride! I, acriminal, dared not rise up and claim 
you! And Sir Hugh Redmond won the woman who 
for one half-hour bed been my bride! I followed 
you to the Yews, I stood on the lawn——”’ 

“Don’t recall it!” said Diana, in a choked voice. 

“ After I witnessed your marriage to the baronet, 
after I saw you at your window. I went back te Lon- 
don, resolved that you should still think me dead, 
that I would never reveal myself again to you,” said 
Dalyell. “I stayed there nearly a iortnight. But I 
found myself not strong enough to play Enoch Arden 
successfully. I could not live without sight of your 
face once more, and I left London this morning de- 
termined .to see you again. [arrived at Redmond 
Hall about nightfall. Ibaunted the pork for hours. 
Then I entered the garden. I saw this wing lighted 
up, and crept under the rose-hedge and watched. I 
saw Sir Hugh at an upper window while you walked 
beneath, When he withdrew from his window { 
worked my way through the hedge. I dared not 
accost you in the garden, and so waited till you 
pry ay the house. Then | came in also, and here I 
am 

“Speak lower!’’ said Diana. “ You may be heard. 
What do you want of me, Philip? Why have you 
come here to Sir Hugh Redmond’s house ? 

“ These are strauge questions to ask of me. Have 
you ceased to love me, Diaua ?” 

The girl's lips curled with scorn. 

“T never loved you!” she exclaimed. “ Never! I 
was fresh from school, I knew nothing of the world. 
My home was one in which affection had no place. I 
was romantic, foolish, self-willed. I never, never 
loved you! You were older,a man of the world, 
familiar with crime. You deluded me; you per- 
suaded me to marry you. What madness, what folly 
was mine! I grieved at the discovery of your real 
character, The shock of — attempted suicide 
made me ill for mouths, Ihave hoped that that 
page of my past was blotted out, On, Heaven, must 
wrong-doing be punished for ever?” she cried, her 
passionate young voice wild with auguish. “le 
there no peace —no escape ?” 

“Ts this the way you welcome iny return to life?’” 
cried Dalyell, reproachfully. 

The girl flung her arms upward with a despairiug 
gesture, 

“That one act of self-will and disobedience on my 
part is cruelly punished! A moment of foily, an 
eternity of atonement! Why was[somad? And 
why have you come back to me ?” she cried, turning 
on Dalyell. “Ihave no love, no welcome for you. 
I have no respect for you ; nothing but aversion, bit- 
terest dislike !’’ 

“ And fear!” said Dalyell, slowly. 

“Fear? Why should I fear you !’’ 

“Are you not a bigamist—the wife of two hus- 
bands?” 

Diana started. 

“Is not a bigamist punished with disgrace and 
imprisonment ?’” 

“I thought that you were dead.” 

“Vo I not hold in my hand the honour of the 
name‘of Redmond? IfI weretoclaim you, would 
not Sir Hugh——” 

“Claim me? You will not! Youdarenot. I'll 
die before I'll go to you!” 

“But the law——” 

A desperate smile lent « lurid light to the girl’s 
exquisite featores. 

“The law?” she repeated. “If the law insist 
upon my return to you, the law shall render me up 
to you dead !” 


“ Diana——” 
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“I am Lady Redmond here,” said the girl, 
haughtily. “I was never your acknowledged wife. I 
was never your wife in fact. The clergyman went 
through the ceremony, that was all. You are not my 
husband. LI repudiate you, And, more, I defy you, 
Philip Ryve, forger and criminal, to claim me in 
apy court !’’ 

Her spirit and audacity amazed Dalyell. 

“ By Jove!” he thought, “she is almost a match 
for me.- It will be a pleasure totame this proud 
eaglet. Sir Hugh Redmond must have known what 
he was about when he chose this splendid creature 
as the guardian of his family honour. She stirs my 
heart. Actually, I, who never loved, am beginning to 
love her!” 

He pulled at his whiskers, and said, softly : 

** Do you also defy me to goto Sir Hugh Redmond 
with the certificate of our marriage ?” 

Diana did not answer, 

“Yon see,” said Dalyell, ‘that Iam master. You 
say that you do not love me, You repudiate my 
claims, You have changed the poor criminal for the 
rich baronet. You are ‘my lady,’ and live in splen- 
dour, while [ am poor, friendless, hunted, And this 
is woman's boasted love !”’ 

He spoke with a bitterness befitting his assumed 
character, 

“I told youn that T never loved you. Love is 
eternal, That I felt for you was but a fancy. A 
girl’s fancy does not last long !” 

“I see it doesn’t! But I married you from no 
mere caprice, You are the one love of my life. You 
belong to ine, notwithstanding you wear this baro- 
net’s name and share his home, I shall not give up 
my clains upon jou, notwithstanding your threats 
and ceclarations of dislike to me. ‘Whom God hath 
joined together, let no man put asunder.’ Where is 
your conscience? Is it thus you keep the vows you 
tovk upon yourself in the old church at Rosney 
Heati:?” 

“I have taken upon myself later vows, and I must 
break these if 1 keep those made to you. I will not 
bring shame on Sir Hugh Redmond’s name. I wil! 
die first !’* 

** Do you think he would care for the loyalty of a 
wife who was also the wife of another man?” sneered 
Dalyell. “Would he be proud and fond of a wife 
whose history was what yours is? Suppose that he 
knew what you really are, what then? Suppose 
that he knew who was really your father ?’’ 

Diana eyes dilated. Did he know that other 
secret ? she asked herself. Impossible! 

“What are you,” continued Dalyell, “ that you 
should scoff at me for a forger and a criminal? 
Was not your own father hanged for murder in Aus- 
tralia?” 

The girl shrank away before him with a gray pal- 
lor on her features, 

“ You know that?” she whispered. 

“IT know it. If i am forger, criminal, and fugitive, 
are you uot a fitting mate forme? I am a gentle- 
man born, You are not a lady by birth, and my 
misconduct is nore than balanced by that of your 
father. Mary Cartwright, daughter of Jack Sart. 
wright, would not Sir Hugh Redmond be proud of 
your lineage ? They call the Redmonds the proud 
Redmonds. Sir Hugt’s pride would be abased, I 
think, if he knew all that you and I know,” 

Dalyell had not supposed Diana cognizant of the 
story which had been told Mr. Paulet by Mrs, Flint 
—that tale which the woman had since declared a 
falseliood—but he had meant to inform Diana and bid 
her appeal to Mr. Paulet for confirmation of it. He 
was overjuyed to find that she had heard it already. 

“ T must say in justification of myself,” said Diana, 
clutching at her throat as though something choked 
her, “that I never suspected that I was not Mr. 
Paulets own child until after my marriage. Then 
he told me. Had I known the truth, I should never 
have married anyone, Poor Sir Hugh!” 

fhe paused a moment, and continued, in a firmer 
voice: 

“I know so well the prejudices of English people 
of family aguinst a blot upon their escutcheons. I 
know that Sir Hugh could never bear a revelation of 
ths truth. I know the stern pride of English people 
—ab, do I not?” she broke off, suddenly. “ Was I 
not so brought up? Did not teachers, servants, 
mamma, papa, everybody, teach me from the very 
beginning horror of crime, of wickedness, of all 
kinds of persons linked to wicked people? Was I 
not taught that the inheritauce of a good name was 
to be prized above all things? I can hardly bear 
the truth. When think thatin my veins runs blood 
so foul I want to die! 1 must spare Sir Hugh the 
knowledge. And sol warn you, Philip Ryve, do not 
dare go to him with this story if you would not drive 
me to utter desperation !”’ 

“I do not intend to see Sir Hugh if it can be 
avoided,” said Dalyell. “I did not come to threaten 


“Do you want money ?”’ 

“T need money.” 

“*T can buy your silence perhaps ?”’ cried the girl 
* Philip, if you have any love left for me, leave me 
in peace. I am not happy hero. With two heavy 
s crets like mine, I can never be happy again. But 
I must not wrong Sir Hugh in thought or act, [ 
must not wring his heart, nor humble his pride. 
Will you go away as you have come? Wiil you 
promise to keep my secret safe ?’’ 

She ran to her desk and took out her purse—a gift 
eh its contents from Mr. Paulet, on her wedding 

ay. 

‘* Here are two hundred pounds!” she said. “Take 
these. Go to some other country, Philip——”’ 

He shook his head, but stretched out his hand for 
the money, 

“T will take your purse,” he answered, “TI will 
leave you, Diana. But in the nights when you lie 
sleepless think whether you have done right in 
flinging me aside like this. I am your husband, 
Sir Hugh has no claim upon you. I make no farther 
appeal, I know that your conscience will not ap- 
prove your decision. You might make me a better 
man. You promised to take me ‘for better or for 
worse.” What is Jack Cartwright’s daughter that 
she shonid scorn me? I think over these things, 
Diana, Remember the question of right and wrong 
is not a question of inclination.’’ 

He put the purse in his bosom, and moved to- 
wards the door. At the threshold he paused, re- 
marking: 

“Have no fears that I will betray you, Diana, 
You are my wife, and as such I shal! protect rather 
than denounce you. I shall come again. ‘That 
privilege cannot be denied me, Diana, my wife 


He segmed unable to complete the sentence. Dash- 
ing his hand over his eyes, he opened the door, and 
rushed out into the rose-garden, 

Sir Hugh, again at his window, witnessed his 
egress from Diana’s boudoir and, catching up bis 
pistols, the young baronet, believing him a burg- 
lar, fired at him. Dalyell took to his heels, and 
Sir Hugh came clattering down the stairs, and 
pounded upon Diana’s door, clamouring for admit- 
tance. 





CHAPTER XXIX. 

Prers DALYELL managed to make his escape from 
Lady Kedmond’s rose-garden uninjured, and ran at 
full speed across the outer gardens, gaining the 
shrubbery in safety, Here he relaxed his pace, and 
readjusting bis garments, which had become dis- 
arranged -in his scramble through the rose-hedges, 
he walked onward, not stopping until he had gained 
the highway, a distance of half a mile. 

Pursuing his course along the open road for 
several minutes, he came toa green lave, which was 
closely shut in by tall evergreen trees, and which 
led to some portion of the Redmond estate remote 
from the mansion. 

In this lane, which appeared seldom travelled, in 
a little dark nook, he found a horse and dogcart, the 
same he had employed to bring him from Steventon 
some hours before. 

He untied the horse, mounted into the cart, and 
tutning again into the public ruad, went bowling 
along upon bis return to Steventon, his mind in a 
state of high satisfaction and self-approval. 

“I’m a clever dog” he muttered, touching his 
horse with the whip. “By Jove! who vould have 
foreseen the turn affaira would take? She believed 
me to be Philip—a thing I never looked for. It 
will go hard if this resemblance between Philip and 
me don’t make my fortune! Pity it was a moonlight 
night! I must choose a dark night next time. As 
it was, Sir Hugh nearly winged me. It would make 
a sweet sensation if I, Piers Dalyell, were shot for a 
burglar!” 

He laughed lightly, and again tapped his horse 
with the whip. 

* Odd,”’ he remarked, with a thoughtful face, 
“that Sir Hugh occupied rooms above those of his 
wife! Odd that they should not be together at that 
hour! Something is wrong at Redmond Hall. 
really believe that the girl is puritanical enough to 
compel Sir Hugh to occupy separate rooms, since she 
believes Philip Ryve to be living! If that is the 
case, I can visit her at will, and make my demands 
upon her purse. I said some things to her at the last 
about wifely duties, and so on, that will be sure to 
rankle in her sensitive conscience! Who knows but 
she may deem it her duty to give up Sir Hugh and 
come to me?” 

He meditated at some length upon his interview 
with Diana. 

“TI sball bring about a separation between her and 
Sir Hugh!’ he thought. “I shall urge my prior 
claims upon her—ha, ha! And I will persuade her 





you, Diana. I came because I felt that I must see 
youagain. You live like a princess, I am poor.” 





to marry me over again—that is, marry me, think. 
jog that she is marrying Philip Ryve a second time, 


What a head I have for scheming! A little patience, 
a little finesse, and I shall walk straight into the 
Thorncombe wealth !” 

He arrived at Steventon and proceeded toa quiet 
inn, where he registered his name as P. Ryve. 
He remained here during the few hours that intervened 
before daybreak. By the first train in the morn- 
ing he returned to London and to Thorncombe House. 

The earl was still in fown, absorbed in a search for 
Mrs. Flint, and for his grand-daughter. 

Some two Weeks had passed since the night upon 
which Dalyell had taken Lord Tihorncombe to 
Bingley’s Music Hall, to see Mademoiselle Zo», since 
his lordship’s interview with Mrs. Flint, and since 
the sailing of the “Childeric,” with her passengers 
for Austr alia. 

Mr. Keene had emp'o ed those two weeks in a 
thorough search for the two women, but had failed 
to discover any clue to their whereahouts. | The lodg- 
ing-honse keeper at Camberwell Road told the lawyer 
that Mrs. Flint’s nephow had come for her, persuad- 
ing her to return with him to the West End so that 
she might be near him, tiat he had fetched a cab 
from some distant quarter, and taken her and her 
daughter, with their luggage, away with him, 

“ We are going to Essex to-day, Dalyell,” said the 
earl, as the three seated themselves at the table. 
* Mr. Keene is ordered into the country for a fort- 
night, and will spend his vacation at the Manor, 
Thorncombe Hous will be left in charge of the 
house keeper and one servant. London is dull at 
present. ‘I'he Row seems deserted. Won't you go 
down to the Manor with us?” 

“I should be delighted to go,” said Dalyell. 
“But I cannot go on such short notice. I have an 
engagement or twoon hand. If you please, I will 
run down after you in a day or two.” 

The butler and his aids had quitted the room, 
after having served the various viands, and there 
was nothing to prevent conversation upon private 
subjects. 

“It was to Mr. Dalyell,’’ observed Mr. Keene, 
“that your lordship owed the interview you ob- 
tained with Mrs Flint. It was Mr. Dalyell who 
took you to Bingley’s Music Hall, under the impres- 
sion that you would find in Mademoiselle Zoe your 
lordship’s grand-daughter. Mr. Dalyell seems to 
have been more successful in his search than I. Per- 
haps he might be able to throw some light »pon the 
disappearance of Mrs. Flint and the girl Loletwe.” 

The lawyer regarded the young man keenly. 
Dalyell shook his head regretfully, and toyed with 
his coffee-spoon, as he ans vered : 

“TI am very sorry, but my search for them has 
been as unsuccessful as your own, sir, I blame 
myself that I did not put a watch upon the lodg- 
ing-house that nightafter Lord Thorucombe and [ 
visited it. But the earl and I were completely 
overwhelmed at the turn affairs had taken, The 
old woman declared Lolette to be Blanche Berwyn. 
Then, when Lord Thoracombe, incredulous, refused 
to acknowledge the girl, and performed his little 
coup de theatre by pushing up her sleeve and finding 
vo birthmark there, the woman fell on her kuees 
confessin; an attempted fraud, and the girl went 
into a fit; aud in the mélée I must bave lost tie 
few wits which Nature endowed me. Ar any rate, 
my only idea was to get out of that horrible scene. 
And from that night | haven’t set eyes upon either 
of the pair!’’ 

Mr. Keene had watched Dalyell very narrowly. 
He had long known that the schemer had indulged in 
expectations of becoming the eari’s heir. Hv knew 
that the earl had at one time serious thoughts of de- 
vising his wealth to Dalyell in case of a failure of his 
own line of succession. He, believed Dalyell to be 
unscrupulous, ambitious, and unprincipled, It oc- 
curred to him now that if he had watched Dalyell’s 
movements more the time thus employed would not 
have been thrown away. 

“Singular he should have frequented Bingley’s 
Music Hall and become acquainted with Mademoiselle 
Zoe, without suspecting that she was one of those two 
children brought by Mrs. Ryau from Australia,”’ he 
thought. ‘The story strikes meas queer. I[ wish 
I knew Dalyell better. I believe I'll make a study 
of him!” 

And Dalyell comprehended the working of Mr, 
Keene’s mind as well as if the lawyer had spoken 
aloud, ‘The schemer was a good judge of counten- 
ances, and could read expression very nearly as well 
as an open book, A smile curled his lips under his 
moustache. Mr. Keene would be quite welcome to 
allhe could learn about him. 

After breakfast the three gentlemen repaired to 
the morning-room, 

Thorncombe House contained upon its first floor a 
wide central hall, with spacious rooms upon either 
side of it. Tne drawing-room was thus at one side of 
the hall, the morning-room and library at the other. 
The earl seated himself near the fire, for there was 








achillin the air upon this first day of November, 
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and eettled himself to the perusal of one of the morn- 
ing newspnrpers. 

Mr. Keene sat at a window overlooking the street, 
finding pleasure in watching passing cabs and pedes- 
trians, 

Dalyell took a seat at a small table, and also took 
Up &@ newspaper. 

“The train leaves at twelve,” observed the earl, 
loooking up, with a glance at the lawyer. “ Mnke 
yourself cowfortable, Mr, Keene, We have nearly two 
hours yet on our hands.” 

His lordship resumed his paper, and the Jawyer 
continued his studies of passers-by. 

There was along silence, broken only by the rus- 
tling of the newspapers, the dropping of « eoal from 
the grate, and the ticking of the little Sevres clock on 
the mantelpiece, 

Suddenly Mr. Keene’s voice broke the stillness. 

“T have been watching forseveral minutes a young 
woman who stands onthe opposite side of the 
street,”” he observed. “ An odd-looking young woman. 
She seems to fancy herself unseen, and appears to be 
watching this house. She is certainly a very curious 
study.” 

” A young woman ?™ gaid the earl, looking over the 
top of his paper. 

“Yes ; a person with red cheeks anda very bold 
face—her veil is thrown back, She seems to be ex- 
pecting some one to emerge from this very house 


Dalyell arose and sauntered to the window. 

Upon the opposite side of the street a young woman, 
shabbily dressed ip a gaudy silk and a faded velvet 
jacket, was walking slowly up and down, her gaze 
fixed upon Thorncombe House, 

And with a sudden sinking at bis heart Dalyell 
recognized her as the women he believed to be far 
out upon the ocean on her way to Australia—the 
woman he had married—Lolette! 


(To be continued.) 








A NIGHT OF TERROR. 


Tne NIGHT, which will dwell in my memory with 
vivid distinctness while life and reason are Jeft to,me, 
was in October a long while “gp. I was at that time 
a telegraph operator, stationed in a little Canadian 
town upon the Grand Trunk line of railroad, 

Mine was by no meang a model place of residence, , 
There were beer gardens, drinking saloons, aud 
gambling-bouses, out of all proportion to the more 
respectable shops and residences; we had two arrests 
of counterfeiters, and there wes scarcely a day paased 
that there was not a braw! amongst the ruffians around 
us. Still, there was a school, and a timid, blue-eyed 
woman hed come to teach there. 

How long an unprotected woman might have lived 
there, I can only guess, for Alice Holt had been 
there but three m.nths when she consented to walk 
into church with me one day, and walk out my wife, 
This was in July, and we had occupied a pretty cot- 
tage nearly o quarter of a mile from the telegraph 
office since our marriage. 

Being the only may employed in the telegraphic 
business in the town, I was obliged to remain con- 
stantlyinthe office during the day and part of the 
evening, and Alice herself brought me my dinner 
and supper. 

There was a small room next the office, witha 
window, but only one door, communicating with the 
larger rcom. Here Alice had fitted up a dressing- 
table, and mirror, a wash-stand, and some shelves, 
where she kept pepper, salt and pickles for my office 
repasts. The tworooms were on the second floor of 
a wooden building, that stood alone. 

With this necessary introduction I come to the story 
of that October night, and the part my blue-eyed 


Alice, only eighteen, and afraid of her own shadow, ; 


played in it. 

I was in the office at about half-past seven o’clock, 
when one of the railway officials came in, all flarried, 
saying : 

“Stirling have you been over to the embankment 
on the road to-day ?” 

The embankment was uot a quarter of a mile from 
the office, on the east side. 

“No; 1 have not.” 

“It was a special Providence took me there, then, 
One of the great masses of rock has rolled down 
directly across the track. It will be as dark asa 
wolf’s mouth to-night, and if the midnight up train 
comes without warning there will be a horrible smash- 
up. 

“It must stop.at Postville, then,” I replied, “I 





will send a message.” 
“Yes. That is what I stepped infor, The down 
track is clear, so you need not stop that train,” | 
“ All right, sir.” 
I was standing at the door, seeing my caller down 


the rickety staircase, when Alice came up with my 
supper. It was hot and I was cold, so I drew upa 
table, and opening can and basket, sat down to enjoy 
it. Time enough for business, I thought, afterwards. 
As I ate we chatted, 

* Any messages to-day?” my wife asked, 

“One for John Martin.” 

* John Martin!" Alice eried ; “ the greatest ruffian 
in the neighbourhood. What was the measage ?”’ 

“ Midnight train?” 

“ Was that all ?” 

“Phat was all. Mr. Hil had just been in here to 
tell me there is » huge rock across the track at, the 
embankment, so I shalf stop the midnight train at 
Postville. The passengers must wait a few hours 
there and come on in the morning, after the track is 
eleared.” 

“Have you sent the message, Robert?’ 

“Not yet. There is plenty of time, ‘That train 


does not reach Postville tif] 11.30, and it is not yet 


eight. Yes—itis just striking.” 

“ Better send it, Robert. If there should be an 
accident you would never forgive yourself. Send 
it, while I put some clean towels in the wash-room, 
and then T will come and sit with you till you can 
eome home.” 

She went into the dressing-room as she spoke, 
taking no light, but, depending upon the caudles 
burning in the office. I was rising from my seat to 
send the telegram, when the door opened, and four 
of the worst characters in the town, Ied by John 
Martin, entered the room. Before I could speak two 
threw me back in my chair, one held a revolver to 
my head, and John Martin spake : 

“Mr. Hill was here to tefl you to step the up train. 
You will not send that message. Listen. The rock 
is there to stop that train—put there for that purpose. 
There is fifty thousand in gold in the train. Do yop 
understand ? 

“ Yon would risk all'the lives in the train to rob 
it" I cried, horror-struck, 

“Exactly!” was the cool reply. “Qne-fifth is 

ours if you keep back the message, The mopey 
be been watched all the way along !” 

I saw the whole diabolical scheme at once, If the 
train came, it would be thrown off at the embank- 
ment, and easily plundered by the villains who 
would lie io wait there, 

“Come,” Martin said, “ will you join us?” 

“ Never!” I cried, tadigpentl ‘ 

“We must force you, then. Tie him fast!” 

I trembled for Alice. If only my life wore at 
atake I could bave borne it better. But even if we 
were both murdered, I could not take the blood of 
the passengers in the train upon my head, Notas 
sound came from the little room as 1 was tied, hand 
and foot, to my chair, bound so securely that I could 
not move, It was proposed to gag me, but finally 
concluded that my cries, if I made any, could not be 
heard, and a handkerchief was bound over my 
month. 

The door of the wash-room was closed and locked, 
Alice still undiscovered, then the light was blown 
out, and the ruffians left me, locking the door after 
them. 

There was along silence. Outside I gould hear 
the step of one of the men pacing up and down, 
watching, I rubbed my head against the wall be- 
hind me, and succeeded in getting the handkerchief 
off my mouth, to fall around my ueck, 

I had scarcely accomplished this when there was a 
tap on the inner door. 

** Robert,” Alice said. 

“Yes, love! Speak low, there is a man under my 
window.” 

,“ Are you alone in the room?” 

“Yes, dear!” 

“T am going to Postville. There ig no map under 
my window, and I can get out there. I have six long 
roller-towels here, knotted together, and I have cut 
my white skirt into wide strips to join them. The 
rope made. so reaches nearly to the ground. I shall 
fasten it to the door-knob and let myself down. It 
will not take long to reach home, saddle Selim, and 
reach Postville in time, Don’t fear forme, When 
you hear a hen cackling under my window yon will 
know I am safely on the ground,’ 

Little Alice! My heart throbbed heavily as I 
heard her heroic proposal, but I dared not stop 

Tr, 
“ Heaven bless and protect you,” I said, and list- 
tened for her signal, Soon the cackling noise told 
me the first step of her perilous uodertaking was 
taken, 

It was dark, cloudy,and threatening a storm, 
and, as nearly as I could guess, close upon nine o’ clock. 
She had togo six miles, and I could only wait and 
pray. I wastoo much stunned even yet to realize 
the heroism of this timid woman, starting alone upon 
the dark ride, through a wild country with astorm 
threatening. 


Nine o'clock! As the bell of the church clock 
ceased to strike a rumble, a flash, told me a thunder 
storm was coming rapidly, Oh, the long, long minutes. 
of the next hour, 

Ten o'clock. The rain falling in torrents, the 
thunder pealing, lighting flashes! Alice was so 
afraid of lightning! Often I had held her, white as 
death, trembling, almost fainting, in such a storm as 
this. Had she feared to start, with the storm in 
prospect, or was she lying somewhere on the wild 
vont rene by terror, or perhaps stricken by 
ightni 

ooan o'clock. The storm was over, though stilt 
the night was inky black—no sound tochwer me, 
none to make the hideous suspense more endur- 
able, A host af possibilities, like frightful night- 
mares, chased one another 
brain. 

Would the next hour. never pass? Once the clock 
tolled midnight all was safe. 

I was drenched with perspiration wrang from me 
by mental agony one hour, chilled with horror the 
next, No words can describe the misery of wait- 
ing as the minutes dragged slowly along. In the 
dead silence a, far off sound struck a thrill of horror 
to my heart, far exceeding even the previous 
agony. Far, far-away.a faint whistle came through 
the night air. 
tant rumble of the train growing more and more 
distinct, 

The midnight up-train was coming awiftly, surely, 
to certain destruction! Where was my wife? Had 
the ruffians intercepted her at the cottage? Was 
she lying dead somewhere upon the wild road? 
Her heroism was. of no avail, but was her life saved ? 
In the agony of that question the approaching 
rumble of the train was partially lost; far more did 
I feel the bitterness of Alice desd than the horror 
af the doomed Tives the train carried. Why had I 
let, her start. upon her mad errand? 

T tried to move. writhed in impotent fury 
ypon my chair, forcing the cruel cords to tear 
my flesh as I vainly tried to loosen even one 
hand, 

The heayy traig. rumbled past the telegraph 
office, It was an express train and did not stop at 
my station; but aa | listened, every sense shar- 
peved by. my meptal torture, it seemed to me. that 
the speed slackened, Jiistening intently, I knew 
that it stopped at the embankment, as nearly as I 
could judge. Not with the sickening crash [ ex- 
pected, nat, preceding wails and groans from the 
ipjared passengers, but gradually and carefully. A 
moment more ang I ‘heard shouts, the crack of fire- 
arms, sounds of some conflict. 

What could it all mean? The minutes were 
hours, till I heard a key turn in the door of my pri- 
son, and a moment later two tender arms were 
round my ueck, and Alice was whispering in my 
ear: 

“They will come in a few minutes, love, to set 

on free! The villains left the key in the door! 

thought of that before I started, but there was 
a man at the front watching. I crept round 
the house, and [ saw him, sq I did not dare to be 
seen.” 

“ But have you been to Postville?” 

** Yes, dear,” 

“To all that storm ?”’ 

“Selim seemed to understand, He carried me 
swiftly and surely. I was well wrapped in my 
waterproof cloak and hoad, When I reached Post- 
ville the train had not come up.” 

“But it is here?” 

“Only the locomotive and one carriage, In that 
carriage were a sheriff, deputy sheriff, and twenty 
men armed to the teeth, to capture the gang at the 
embankment. I came, too, and they lowered me 
from the platform when the speed slackened, so that 
I could run bere and tell you all was safe!’’ 


— 


the bandkerchief around my neck, and then, in the 
dark, found some of the knots of the cords binding 
me. But I was still tied fast. and strong, when there 
was 3 rush of many feet upon the staircase, and in 
another moment light and joyful voices. 

“ We've captured the whole nine!” was the 
good news. “Three, including John Martin, are 
desperately wounded, but the surprise was perfect ! 
Now, old fellow, for you!” 

A dozen clasp knives at once severed my bonds, 
and a dozen hands were extended in grecting. 

As for the praises showered upon my plucky little 
wife it would require a volume te. tell half of 
them. 

The would-be assassins and robbers were sent for 
trial, and would have escaped had not John Martin, 
on bis death-bed, turned Queen’s evidence. His 
ante-mortem testimony sent the survivors to penal 
servitude, 





Alice and I left for a more civilized community 


through my tortured. 


Nearer and nearer, then the dis-., 


While we spoke my wife’s fingers had first untied - 


toke 
Baye 
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the following year. But before.we went there was 
an invitation sent to us to meet a committee from the 
railroad company at Postville. We accepted; had a 
dinner, were toasted and compliznented, and then Alice 
was presented with a silver tea-sevice, as a testi- 
monial from the passengers upon that threatened 
down-train, the company, and railroad directors, in 
token of their gratitude for the lives and property 
sayed by ber heroism, A. 8. 


EEE 


CRUELLY DECEIVED. 





Ir wag almost a case of “love at first sight” 
with Harry McArthur and May Carroll. They had 
met in Paris, and a mutual friendship springing u 
between their respective parties they had un’ 
forces. They had hada jolly time, and not “ doi 
the Continent,” in any conventional style they 
stumbled upon all sorts of delightful, ont-of-the- 
way places. McArthur was fascinated with May 
from the first; her grace, her piquancy, the purity 
of character looking out of her blue eyes, had won 
him irresistibly. He had made desperate love to her 
among the Swiss tains, in the shad of the 
gloomy crags, and by the mysterious glaciers ; and 
she had not been unmoved by allthis. She thought 
very kindly of the dark-eyed, handsome stranger, 
who, though conrted and sought by others, only 
seemed to care for her and paid her that tender 
deference so delightful towomen. But it would not 
do to be too precipitate, she did not care to be so 
lightly won; certainly he was unexceptionable. 
Papa had had a business.acquaintance with him for 
years, but she had only known him a few months. 
When they should return to England it would be 
tine, enongh to think of oe maine seriously ; 
besides she was very young and he wasey many, 
— older oe herve, ay, with aiciadhetin 

o time slipped on pleasantly, with expeditions 
here anc there among the mountaipa, until there, 
came one of those national sale doce 80 dear to the 
heart of the Switzcr. The little hamlet where our 
party were temporarily quartered wag overflowing 
with life and merrjment. There were little booths 
fitted up with refreshments, and rustic seats scat- 
tered about thegreen. Wverybody was out enjoyin 
the fun, There were progesseions gnd. music fe} 
daneing; and May laughed faint at the 
mountebank tricks and extravagant abandon of the 
masqueraders. At last papa and mamwa Carroll 
and hereelf were quietly eating ices under the trees. 
Mr, MeArthur had just been claimed by some old 
friends, a newly arrived party. He sat eonversing 
with them ata little distance. Suddenly May heard 
these words; 

‘* Harry, did you secure that portrait. of your 
wife’s,in Rome? tis a most magnificent thing.” 

** Yes,’ he answered; “in fact, 1 have already 
sent. it home.” 

“Jt ig so like what. she was six years ago,” com: 
tinued the lady, “the sume heantiful dark eyes aud 
pensive air. Ll knew you would spare no-paine to 
obtain it when you had ance seen it.”’ 

May heard no more. A thousand bella seemed 
ringing in her ears. It seemed as if hey head would 

urst. 

* Oh, do let us go, mamma!” she oried, ‘How 
horrible all this is!’’ 

* Horrible !’ echoed unconscious papa and 
mamma, ‘‘ we thought you were pleased.”’ 

“ Pleased !” repeated she, contemptuously, “I am 
distracted with the disgusting mnsic and the hideous 
buffoonery. Do let us go away from these terrible 
ragamuffins!’’ 

So papa and mamma, who always deferred to her 
in everything, consented, and they beat a hasty re- 
treat, unnoticed in the crowd. 

May hurried to her own room, and Jocked and 
bolted the door. 

~ To think I should be so demeaned and insulted !”” 
the sobbed, pacing up and down the length of the 
little apartment; * married, and dare to talk to. me 
as be has ; and, Heaven help me, | loved him! Yes, 
shame on me! I love him more than ever now I 
know it is hopeless, and that he is a heartless 
knave!” 

So she raved to herself, but never a word to any- 
one else ; though it might have spared her mach 
distress if-she had only known it, She did not leave 
her room that evening, and next morning she refused 
to see anyone. Presently her father brought a pro- 
position of McArthur’s. He and his friends were 
going to visit the Mer de Glace. 

* Everybody should see it, would they net go?” 

May vetoed it; she“ was not able te go career- 
ing about, looking at glaciers,’ she said. So the 
obedient parents. excused themselves. May was the 
only child, and had always beena little empress, but 
never quite so imperious before. When the party 
were Well off she called a council. 

. am to go home,” she gaid, “I am tired of 
it a 








“ What, tired of Switzerland?” they asked, in 
surprise; “ then let us go somewhere else,”” 

** Yes, let us go home,”’ she assented. 

** What, and she hadn’t seen Naples, or Venice, 
or Athens yet, and they had planned to spend the 
winter in Rome!” 

““ Well, she didn’t want to see them, it was all a 
worry anda bore. As for Rome, with its tly 
statuary and smoky old pictures, she wouldn’t go 
there for the world; and Venice, a masty city, with 
canals for streets! Oh, papa, let's.gq home !’’ 

So it was settled; they had come for her sake 
and for her they would return. 

Then she brightened up. 

“They would go,’ she said, before the rest 
came back; it would save a world ef bother and 
those tiresome adieux. They leave their 


ts 
one ee eos Use, bot 


complied. g 
aC earenamint-se she bed plonosd,.ond is Aue 


quiet 

Then a girl that she could take 
breath; but-the noses. from her cheeks, and 
she grew quite different from the vivacious girl 
sens had awakened the echoes of the Alpine 
glades, 

When autumn came she would not hear of going 
ito town; ahe felt that she could not see pegple, and 
dance and flirt, and make believe she happy, 
besides, who could tell? She might mee bim there, 
che begeatedl Gees ovine te lees ota abla 

e going wn On @me pro 
and another. So papa. really auxiong about her, 
said they must do somethi @ mepe there. 

sss she go to Paris ?”” 

“No,” she “didn’t want to go there.” She 
Mr. MeArthue sometimes stayed im Parias 
might stumble upon him, she f 

“T have it!” cried Mr. , “We'll goto 
Cornwall.” ; 


pout Gaoupatinne tien Pr 
out re ns Wi ' ; 
+’ peer a month they were.off 

nd. 


After all, we need not go . gran :} about 
natural seenery in the ’ e 
| interested in wond one 


day i contemplati 
, Taroinn soddenle she fonmd bernelt face to fms 


with Harry McArthur. Sipcmetnding He 
with a glad exclamation, §he.dsew up and 
bowed coolly. ° 

“lam so glad to mechyom,” he anid--“ here of 
all places,”’ 

«Thank you,” she anamenedis henour me; 
but let us find papa and mamma. 
to ee ll t left thous, tan neniadt he “ther 

*T have just left ; » 
have just finished their langh, They ant me off 
here to find you.”” 

“Tam sure [ am much obliged to them,” gaid 
May, haughtily, then hesitated a moment and burst 
into tears. 

He was shocked at her grief and at the pale face, 
grown spitituelle with suffering, at the little hands, 
¢hin and blue-veined, and the figure, slighter and 
more fragile than he had known, His heart ached 
with a yearning to comfort her, and he felt in some 
way blindly responsible for her SOrrow. 

Whatisit2 Have | wounded you?” he asked, 
softly, “‘ Why are yon go strange? Why did yon 
run away from me, in Switzerland? Qh, darling, 
do you dream how I have loved you, how [ have 
longed for you, and come to seek you here ?”” 

She lifted her head and her whole frame quivered 
with rage and ingulted dignity. — 

«How dare you say such things to me?” ghe 
hissed. ‘‘1s it pot enough that you have deceived 
me, bowed me with shame and agony! Oh, what 
have I ever done to you, a poor, weak girl, that you 
should eeek to crush me so?’’ and she broke down 


n. 
*apxplain yourself,” he ejaculated, pale with ex- 
eitement. 

She did not heed his entreaty, but, commanding 
herself with an effort, continued : 

“Tf it had not been that I fortunately overhead a 
conversation between yourself and your friend, T 
tremble at the depths of the humiliation | should 
have found, to be the jeer and laughing-stock of 
society, pointed at as the girl so easily duped, only 
that you might enjoy your little flirtation, have a 
summer pastime, and a fresh joke to tell your 
friends. overthe wine!’’ ‘then foilowed the story of 
the picture, and, quite losing herself in herindigna- 
tion, May turned to go. 

Harry McArthur was very pale. 

“Stop, Misa Carroll,” he said, “I have done 
very wrong.” She flashed her angry eyes at himas 
if sie was aware of that. ‘I was married five years 
ago,” he continued, ‘‘to a lovely girl, who only 
lived a few months after. I had hardly learned to 





=3 


look upon myself as a married man when I was 
again alone. I met you and / loved youas I never 
loved a woman before. I shonld have told vonall this 
then. I meant to do so, but put it off. You wer) so 

oung, so chil I feared its effect upon you. I 

mged so for y I wished to make sure of it 
before you knew J ever cared for another. I 
persuaded myself monid be no harm in that. 
It was 3 I never dreamed of this; 

“a 


and, oh, I lov. go! Can forgive me?” 
Could she fo B Diddhanot forgive him, 
clasped closely t, with warm kisses rain- 
? 


ing on her lips 






So it was quite gia game back with 
her lover, and in ber nts’ arms, 
laughing, blushing, weeping ‘alla ones; but 

Waa quite all ions, and 


" ‘to eee their darling 
happy pyr Therest. tone marin ing 
= delightial dream ; and edding 
Slowed the nudasharinoe Di. "LC. 
SS 
SCIENCE. 


Greman Fist ty Amswicas Warens.—Although 
the efforts to impert shai ages from Americ. to 
Gormany have thus far proved unauceesaiul, sach 
has not been theease with the attempts to transport 
German - thither. ‘Rie Morth German y' 
steampr “* Hermagan ™ geeentiy breaght to port sixty 

and forty golden re fine gondition, only 

h having died on the weyage. ‘The travellers 

were met at the re wl Profeasor Baird, of the 

United States Fish ssiom, who placed them in 

of fresh mater and seat them te Druid 

rk, in Baltimore, Margland, wenere they nov 

am. Tho fish ae i 
tandadito keep the 

breeding 


using them [ 
thronghout the warmer waters of iho Southern 
States. The experiments is one which pisoiculturists 
atematehing with the liveliest interest, since the 
earp.especially is a very © fish for the table. 
The first distri bution wilh Re made, it fs expected, in 
ta year. 
Tus Treatment oy Hyrprornopia.—A French 
relates that a man, forty-three years of age, 
been bitten a@ mad dog, was cauterized 
with a-red-hot iron fourhours later. A month passed 
withoyt avy distressing symptoms, but at the end of 
that time he began to complain of epigastric and 
ian constriction, and was very much cast 
4 rse was had to chloral at doses of about 
sixty grains, which succeeded twice in affording a 
t’s rest; but the third time it remained 
without effect. The patient experienced great 
anguish; his voice was hoarse; he had tetanic con- 
tractions in the arms, neck, and breast, and ex- 
pressed great fear, accompanied with hallucinations 
In the morning he was utterly discouraged, ‘They 
then administered sixty grains of bromide of potas- 
sium, which gave a quiet night, with a great improve- 
ment on the following day. Apyother dose of about 
seventy-five grains waagiven with equal success ; all 
convulsive motious had disappeared, ‘The medicine 
being suppresse!, the cpuvulsions began a week 
later, wheu bromide was again administered to the 
amount of about pinety grains, which eempleted the. 
cure. 

Dietetic Errects or Warge.—Certain experi- 
ments made by a French savan, with a view Se 
certaining hew far the phosphate of lime in bone 
may be replaced by other phosphates have been used 
by Mr. W. J. Cooper to illustrate bow profoundly the 
bodies of animals are influenced by the waters they 
drink, This is an aspect of the water question 
which will be new to most people; but there is ne 
doubt that the composition of the body is materially 
influenced by the mineral constituents of the. fluids 
we habitually drink, The active effects, of several 
mineral waters. upon the functions are well known ; 
it is not so generally known that water from artesian 
wells, so pure from organic poliution, sometimes 
contains sulphate of magnesia and other salts to such 
a degree as to be positively injurioys. Op the other 
hand, in some districts in Holland where there is 
only rain water to be obtained for drigking pur- 


poses, softening and distortion of the bones are fre-.. 


quent, That, a8 shown by the experiments referred 
to by Mr, Cooper, the use of natural waters may 
tend to alter the structure, of our bodies, introduces 
another element into the much vexed question as to 
the proper source whence to draw the supplies of 
potable, water for towns, by showing that the inor- 


ganic impurities of water are of more importance to. - 


health than they haye been usually considered ; 
while it lends support to the opinion that the same 
coaditions have something to do with the goitre and 
other glandular affections endemic over certein re- 
gions. 
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[GOING TO WoxKK.] 


MYSIEF’S FORTUNE. 


In a cheerless room, low ceiled and scantily fur- 
nished, sat an old woman leaniug over the fire. She 
was engaged in making some toast, which operation 
she performed with extreme care. Every few mo- 
ments she would turn round and look at the clock on 
the table at the side of the room, then glance at a 
small recess in the opposite corner, in which stood a 
bed, whereon a girl slept heavily. 

“ Poor motherless darling,” murmured the aged 
‘woman, desisting from her occupation, and, placing 
the plate of toast on the table, she drew the latter up 
to the fire. It was a dark morning; the rain had 
been driving all night, and the wind howled mourn- 
fully ; the ceiling of the room leaked, and on one 
side the heavy drops fell, with a steady “tap, tap, 
tap,’’ to the floor. 

Breakfast was ready—a plain, poor meal enough— 
and the old dame called her charge, who was hard to 
rouse, 

“Mysie,” she cried, at last, louder than before, 
“wake up, child; it’s yast four, and here’s your 
breakfast ready. By the time you've eaten it, it will 
be time for you to go.” 

The sleeper opened her weary eyes and raised her- 
self on her elbow. 

“ Must I get up now?” she cried, plaintively. 

“My eyes are heavy, aud I’m so tired,”’ and the 
pretty face, round which the bright locks fell un- 
combed, looked up languidly. “ Indeed I can’t wake 
up.’ 
“T thought so,”” said the old woman. “ You said 
* Call me at four, Mrs. Marsh, for we must be there 
by five without fail ;’ sol have only doue as you 
tuld me to do.” 

“Ob, yes—I’d forgotten all about:my now place ! 
I’m wide awake now—I’il be ready in a minute ;” 
and the words ended in a sigh. 





“Well, here’s your breakfast—only think, I’ve 
made you some nice toast, for it seems to me that 
you'll starve if you don’t eat more than you have 
done lately.” 

*“ Oh, indeed I can’t eat,’’said the girl, and the 
delicate lips trembled. “I wish I could ; but some- 
how I’ve had no appetite lately. I think I’ll take 
some luncheon with me, and perhaps by noon I shall 


ment, where, when the shutters were t»ken down, 

Were exposed to view patterns of gorgeous waists 

and sleeves, brilliant in red and green and yellow, 

while a wooden figure was set revolving, in order 
to show off a skirt covered with flounces—and 
bodices, capes, fashion plates, and patterns of 

| rich silks were displayed to every possible advan- 
tage. 

Passing in by aside door, tliat had years before 
| been painted green, but had faded into an uncertain 
, colour of no decided tint, the pal» girl mounted three 
flights of stairs, fearing at every step that she was 
already too late 

It was yet early, however. 

Miss Sharpe, a tall acid maiden, qe ordered as 
she was ordered, drove as she was driven, met her 
witha grim smile. 

Her shining scissors hung by along steel chain to 
her side, a black velvet pin-cushion appeared con- 
spicuously near her belt-clasp, Her hair was drawa 
back tightly, ornamented only by a-band of mrr-w 
red velvet, so near the colour of her hair as to 8 g- 
gest many a glancing smile. 

“Come, come, work is all ready, Nancy Withers. 
What is the matter —toothache, eh? well, work'll 
cure it. Jenny Griffin, you're to take the crimson 
velvet body—Mary Clarke, you the sleeves. Miss 
Mysie, there’s a breadth to embroider in green aud 
red, aud a white satin band, ‘I'he clock is striking — 
come, quick !” 

“How sharp she is,” giggled one of the girls, a 
pnn she invariably repexted whenever the spinster 
spoke witl: energy. 

As for Mysie, she sat down to her task with dis- 
like, beautiful as it was. 

She liked the work; but stitching for ever or pro- 
ducing silky flowers on the detested surface from 
hour to hour, and from day to day, makes the most 
enthusiastic grow weary and dissatisfied. 

One would tire of plum pudding if it were the un- 
varying everyday fare. 

Besides, Mysie’s eyes were extremely sensitive ; 
fine work hurt them and caused headache. Still 
there was no alternative. 

Her pittance must be earned, for ata very low 
price had she consented to toil if they would only 
take her. 

Perhaps Miss Sharpe or her employer thought that 
the pleasure of working in such brilliant colour was 
enough compensation for any trifling trouble to her 
eyes; perhaps she didn’t think anything about it— 
most likely the latter was the fact, for Miss Sharpe 
had no soul above her work. 

She had been drilled till she had become a perfect 
machine, 

It was the busy season, and the girls were severely 
taxed—many of them had gone home ill —and others 
who came were hardly fit to work. Hollow eyes, 
white lips, and attenuated forms were therein plenty, 
and, in spite of the wearing labour, trying to look 
healthy and comparatively happy. 

There are light hearts that no toil can break down 
—there are birds that sing in the snow. 

Many of them sat in unnatural positions, telling of 
the loss of physical strength and: constant pain in 
some vital part of the system ; some bent over the 
fine fabrics with chests that were hollow and con- 
sumptive figures, while silks passed through their 
hands that were to adorn the wealtny, the healthy 
and beautiful on the occasion of some splendid festi- 


be hungry. It is very kind of you to give me such a | val, and nearly all the girls present had that paioful 


nice breakfast I’m surés’ 

“There, don’t say a word about that, child. I’m 
sure ever since | saw your poor mother die I’ve been 
bound to take what little care I could of you. It isn’t 
much, to be sure; but if I could only see you well, 
that is all I should care for.” 

“ Oh, I shall be well enough soon,” said the girl, 


intentness of vision that calis forth sympathy wher- 
ever it is seen, 

Mysie sat in the midst of a lively group. 

“This satin is for Miss Helen Willis, daughter of 
the rich banker,” said one; “she’s to marry a 
miilionnaire—and they do say he is splendidly 
handsome. Shouldn’t [ like to be Mixs Willis my- 


smiling as she spoke, and rising wearily from her | self!” 


chair. 

Slowly she placed about her shoulders a much 
faded woollen shawl, put on a bonnet also much the 
worse for wear, and ventured out into the cheerless 
street. > 

The splendid houses she passed seemed less 


imposing through the driving mists, Street after | those great 


street, corner after corner, Mysie hurried past, 


“T should rather be Rachel Rauleigh, the Jew’s 
daughter. Her father has hoaps of dixmonds, and 
there’s no end to the property that’s to come to 
her by-and-bye. Wio would you rather be, Mysie 
Morse ?”’ 

I don’t know,’’ said Mysie, languidly ; “none of 
people, I believe, although it must be 
delightful to have plenty of money, attention, and all 


goaded by ber sad thoughts, for she was young, | that sort of thing.” 


poor thing, only sixteen, to work so hard for her 
living. 

The market men were slowly wending their way, 
sleepy and yawning, and here and there a servant 
came out of one of the handsome houses, and lounged 
on the door steps. 

“They who live here do not toil,” esid Mysie, 
sorrowfuily. ‘‘ How stiange that life should be so 


‘* Mysie Morse has such extremely refined and quiet 
tastes !’’ sneered one of the employées, who had never 
liked the gentle girl. 

“1 know one thing she don’t do,”’said another, in @ 
sharper voice ; “she don’t pass a certain house every 
day to see if she can see somebody who smiled at her 
once—probably in ridicule.” 

“Silence, Norah Miles!” exclaimed the young 


full of joy for some, so brimming with woe for| girl, whose imprudence was thus pointedly indi- 
cated. 

“Young women, if yon can’t talk without quar- 
relling, you had better hold your tongues,” said 
Miss Sharpe, and her steel chain rattled as she spoke. 


others !’’ 

Little she knew that earthly joys bear no flowers 
thornless. 

On she went till she came to an imposing establish- 
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“I know just what would snit Mysie Morse,” 
murmured a sweet-faced girl, who was laboriously 
basting—‘‘ a nice little house away in the country, 
where she could go out of mornings and enjoy the 
scent of clover, We've got a nice little place twenty 
miles off, and I wonder I ever came here. I get 
homesick sometimes, thinking of the cows and 
chickens—but, there ! I wanted to earn some money, 
and, at any rate, I have got a nice home to go to,” she 
said, smiling to herself, as if in fancy she saw the 
old red cottage, ‘ i 

“She'd better scrape acqnaintance with some of 
the market boys, then,’’ said a new-comer, an awk- 
ward, fresh-looking girl. ‘‘She’d have fine times 
with them slender hands making butter and cheese, 
milking cows and seeing to dairy-work and cooking. 
Wouldn't she wish herself back here, though !” 

Mysie put her hand to her side involuntarily. The 
very mention of sweet country air, clover and all 
that, made the pain harder to bear, 

“Yes,” she thought to herself, so eagerly, “I 
would marry the poorest farmer to-morrow, provided 
I could love him, and leave this miserable, endless 
sewing and embroidery, gladly, oh! how gladly !” 

At that moment some one called Miss Sharpe. 
She did not return for some minutes, and then she 
was accompanied by a tall, nobly handsome man 
with the air and mien of a gentleman, who gazed 
round him perfectly at his ease, 

Of course the young‘ladies looked their best— 
emiles and simpers went freely round, and attitudes 
were improved—while whispers and side-glancos 
were busily interchanged. 

The young man seemed to view the scene with a 
good deal of interest,as he proceeded with his inter- 
view with Miss Sharpe, who had laid aside her acid 
business face for the time. 

Mysie, who had once or twice raised her eyes, 
remarked to herself that she bad never seen a finer- 
locking man, she even noted the wavy curl of his 
chestnut hair and the glance, combining sweetness 
and strength,.of hig large gray eyes. Perhaps she 
vaguely wondered what he could want of Miss 
Siarpe. But still she worked steadily on, 

Some ten minutes elapsed ; the stranger had gono 
and the dull uniformity went on, only varied by an 
occasional question, for the girls were all tired, 

Scarcely stopping long enough to eat her unpalate- 
able lunch, ‘Mysie Morse toiled’ on, drawing her 
needle steadily in and out, selecting this colour and 
that shade, till all tints and colours seemed to mingle 
in one uniform shade of gray—till she was almost 
worn outwith weariness. 

The girls, however, were not allowed to stop till 
cand'e-light—many were required to stay in the 
evening—the embroidery-workers only till the light 
faded out. 

Mysie had never felt so thoroughly exhansted. 
Her arms were almost numb as she tied the strings 
of her old bonnet, her fingers felt as if there were 
needles in their tips, her head ached, her eyes were 
dry and tingling. 

Oh, if she could but have thrown herself upon 
some kind, motherly bosom to enjoy the luxury of a 
good cry ; but that could never be, however, poor, 
pale, tired little Mysie was motherless. 

Neither father; sister, nor brother had she to help 
or to love her. 

The good creature with whom she lived had once 
been a servant in her father’s house, and though she 
was very kind her nature was too inherently coarse 
to allow of her being the companion Mysie needed. 

It was not quite dark in the street, but Mysie 
brushed the tears away and wondered what made her 
sight so dim. She could scarcely see the face of the 
old clock over the jeweller’s shon door—some way 
the Llood tingle! strangely in her temples, and it 
seemed as if the tumult of bells rang iu her ears, 
though with a far-off sound. 

“lf I only could reach home,” she thought, “ be- 
fore I fall,’’ for her feet seemed to fail her; and 
clapping her hands over her forehead the overworked 
Girl siayyered forward and fainted. 

Wieu she recovered she found herself extended 
apon a lounge in what appeared to be some office ; 
and on moving a little a low, rich voice said 
softly : 

“Ah! I see yon feel better.” 

Looking up, half-pleased, half-terrified, she was 
Startled to see the tall, stately stranger, who had 
that afternoon held an interview with Misa Sharpe. 

“ How do yon feel now ?” 

“Oh, better, thank you, much better. I am only 
sorry to have made so much trouble—I never fainted 
befora in my life. I worked too steadily I sup- 

se.” 

She had lifted herself, and now sat wearily leaning 
against the lounge. 

The colour forced to her cheeks by agitation made 
her seem wondrously besutifal, Her laxuriant 


them ‘in her trembling fingers, but those weak little 
ministers refused to obey her will. 

“Mrs, Norris!” called the gentleman, as he saw 
how powerless she still seemed, and a tall, benevo- 
lent-looking old lady came from another room, and 
eur Mysie’s situation, gathered the soft masses up 
quietly and bound them. 

‘* Shall I send in the tea and toast ?”’ she asked. 

And before Mysie had time to protest a little table 
was drawn before her, and tea of fine flavouy richly 
tinted with cream, stood before her, so different 
from that she had tried to swallow in the morning. 

“My carriage is at the door,’’ said the stranger as 
she seemed refreshed and quite herself; “if you 
will trust yourself with me I will see you safely 
home; I shall not let you walk. if I remember 
faces I think I saw yours in the establishment where 
I talked with Miss Sharpe to-day.” 

Mysie blushed—not with shame that she had been 
recognized as a sewing girl, but with pleasure, for at 
this moment the gentleman appeared absolutely like 
an angel of mercy with his guardiug care and plea- 
sant eyes and smile. 

Could it be possible that out of all those counte- 
nances he remembered hers? Had her white, thin 
face attractions after all for such as he? 

No, no! she was vain, foolish to think so; his 
eye had been arrested by the bright colours she 
used, that was all. 

Quietly, and with a dignity all her own, she 
allowed him to lead her to the carriage, and in a few 
moments they were set down at the very humble 
tenement where Mysie lived. 

“A fair creature,” murmured the young man to 
himself, “ a sweet flower blooming in the midst of 
this wilderness of brick ; I mnat see more of her. I 
knew she must be superior to her circumstances 
when | first saw her to-day. She has been better 
off ; there’s a-certain elegance of motion, a repose of 
manner, that indicates innate refinemént. Yes, yes, [ 
must see more of her.” 

And did little Mysie dream of the stranger ? 

Whether she did or not, a wondrous pleasure 
bloomed in her heart at the mere thought of him. 
The next evening, though sh# had worked as closely 
at her task as before, sho hardly felt weary. 

She had a hope now, though she scarcely whis- 
pered to herself what that hope was —envugh that it 
strengthened and blessed her. 

The next night he came, to the no small wonder- 
ment of the good woman who kept the poor place. 
The old room, with ita faded carpet, faded rug, faded 
chairs, faded eveything, was a palace brightened up 
by Mysie’s bright, happy face and the presence of 
the handsome gentleman. 

“What a beautiful young man he is, to be sure!” 
said the good old dame, ‘I’m sure he’s been well 
learnt; and how splendid he did talk about the 
country! I should think he’s a born farmer notwith- 
standing all his high ways, How 1’d like to live on 
a farm of his mauagement! I did dairy work long 
enough before I was as old as you, Miss Mysie— 
many’s the tired back-aches I’ve had over the press 
and tlie churn; but, mercy! why should I go to 
imagine him bein’ a farmer ?”’ 

Mysie thoaght so too as with a emile on her lips 
she took her candle to retire. 

I will not say what pleasant visions accompanied 
her to her resting-place ; but acertain smile followed 
her—of that be sure. 

Not long after thix, one brizht day when the sun 
shone goldenly in at Mixes Sharpe's sewing-room, 
there was a great commotion among the young sew- 
ing girls there assembled, 

Mr. Warner, who was known amoung thie opera- 
tives as a very weeithy man, caile! on Miss Suarpe, 
and Mysie was all blusnes when the latter, with a 
look and manner of sudden respect, came towards 
her, saying she could leave her work for tat day if 
she wished, as Mr. Warner had called for her, haviug 
important news to communicate. 

At this, Mysie grew pale again, but she quietly 
arose and as quickly laid aside her work, prowising 
to return soon. 

“T ain’t so sure of that.” said Miss Sharpe, smiling 
grimly ; “maybe you'll find some other employneut 
that’il suit you better.”’ 

Mysie looked up with wondering eyes. 

“T don’t understand you at all,’’ she said, 

* Perhaps not, just now,” was the reply, with 
another grim smile, and Mysie was obliged to be 
satistied, 

Not so the girls, they had been speculating and 
wondering. 

“She's not been getting them new things for no- 
thing,” said ove, who felt a spite for the fair girl, 
though she could not have tolt why. 

* [ shouldn’t wouder if he’s failen in love with 
her,” exclaimed another. * But isn’t he splendid? 
What in the world could he see iu that pale little 





golden tresses Lud falleu down, she tried to gather 


thing ?” 


Meantime the subject of these remarks walked 
quietly with her conductor, till they stopped before 
a handsome edifice. 

“ Miss Morse, this is my mother’s home, Will you 
step in with me for a moment?” 

She did not hesitate, for a sweet-faced old lady met 
her at the door and led her into a beautiful little 
parlour. 

Mysie looked about her wondering, still in the 

ark. 

‘Miss Morse,” said the young man, seating him- 
self, “ 1 am transacting a little business on behalf of 
my brother, who is at present an invalid. I believe 
I have some good news for you.” 

‘Good news fur me?’’ she repeated 

“Yes. In our last conversation you were kind 
enough to tell me something of your former life. 
Your uncle, in whose family you lived, died some 
years ago, and in consequence his family threw you 
out in the world, though they were not much reduced 
in circumstances.” 

** Yos, that is correct,” said Mysie. 

“ You also stated that old Samuel Grosvenor wag 
the only relative you had, if he was still living, that 
years ago he emigrated to Australia and you had 
heard fromm him but once or twice since.” 

“I did,” said Mysie, suddenly growing pale, 

** That Samuel Grosvenor is dead.”’ 

Agaiu Mysie gave an inquiring glance. 

* And has left to. his sister, or sister's child or 
children, aii his fortune.” 

Mysie drew a long breath. . 

A great weight seemed suidenly lifted from her 
heart. 

‘+ He has left property to the value of a million,” 
said Mr. Warner, sententiously. 

Mysie grew a little giddy. 

She trembled excessively. It could not be for her, 
this great good news. She sank back quite over- 
come, 

Mr. Warner bent over her. 

“You're not going to faint again?” he said, 
smilingly. sl 

“Oh, no! I don’t feel. like fainting,’’ she whis- 
pered, ‘‘only it seems so strange that it should all be 
left to me—when there are my co usinas——” 

“ Who; treated you so shamefully!” he ex- 
claimed. : 

“Well, we must not return evil for evil, you 
know,” she replied. 

“Of course not. 
them ?”’ 

“No, I hope to find many more relatives besides 
—but, oh! are you sure ?” 

It was very hard to believe that she who for ten 
years had suffered one long, dreary siege of poverty 
and dependence—nay, wearisome drud ;ery—was 
now to be suddenly as rich as the wealthiest; the 
thought was overwhelming. 

No wonder she asked again, a shade of doubt in 
her face : 

“Are you sure?” 

“Very sure, my little friend,” he answered, Jook- 
ing down into her sweet face; ‘and I cannot tell 
you how glad [ am, or how anxious I was to be the 
first to apprize you of your fortune. I felt that you, 
who had toiled so nobly, so uncomplainingly, deserved 
all the good gifts that fortune might shower upon you. 
Had that uncle whose family have treated you with so 
much unkinduess lived, possibly the money might 
have reverted tohim, Now I have only to add,” he 
continued, iu his winuing way, as his mother left the 
room to order refreshiwents, ‘that you will quite 
forget your friends in your new-found honours ; 
p-rhavs . may.include myself when [ speak thus,’’ 

“ Forget you!” cried Mysie, iupulsively. 

The emphasis was sufficient. 

There was no need of the eloquent glance, the 
smile, the confusion. 

She had in that little sentence unconsciously laid 
bare all the love, all the trust, all the confiding in- 
genuousness of her innocent heart, but he did not 
take undue advantage of her candour, 

“Tam a man of plain tastes,” said he, taking one 
of her ands in his, “* My especial hobby is a quiet, 
retired life in the country, where | can attend to my 
farm and enjoy the sweet and soothing companion- 
ship of nature. When | first ca:led at Miss Sharpe’s 
—tirst saw your face, so calm. sv white, among the 
group of girls —I said to myself,* That is the face I 
would never weary of gazing upon,’ and then came 
the wish—but uo matter; I forget that lam talking 
tu the gentle embroideress no lunger, but tu the 
great heiress for whose hand the wealthiest and 
nobiest in the land might goutend,” 

Mysie’s glance at that was a whole volume of re- 
root. 
* Still. I will add,” said he, with man!y confidence, 
© that if Mysie Morse were at this moment what she 


But shall you divide with 








deemai herself this morning, I should ask her to be 
my wile.” 
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“In what am I changed ?’ she asked, almost mourn- 
fully, ber eyes swimming in tears. 

‘« In nothing'but circumstances,” said the young man 
gently. 

Then came a pause, when, gathering both her 
hands in his, he said, tremulously : 

“ Mysie, rich or poor, I love-you. Will you be my 
wife?” 

Smiles and tears were in the soft eyes that looked 
up from his shoulder, His strong clasping arm was 
around ber. 

When Mysie returned home to tell the good news 
to her friend who had toiled so nobly for her in the 
days of her poverty she was greeted. by the sight of a 
handsome carriage; and, as she entered, two of her 
cousins were seated in their gaudy wrappings in the 
plain room she had called her home. 

“Why, Mysie!”’ they called, almost ina breath, as 
they started forward. 

The young girl recoiled a little, remembering their 
former treatment. 

‘“* We've been trying to find you this ever so long,” 
said Adela, the eldest, spreading out ber flounces 
again, ‘We couldn’t think where you had hidden 
yourself.” 

“ You are very kind,” replied Mysie, with all the 
warmth she could summon up. 

“You know we were not to blame in the matter of 
your leaving us,” continued the elder woman, un- 
blushingly. “I’ve often talked it over.” 

~ * * 


Was not the wedding a superb one? Chroniclera 
say that it was. Could it be possible that beautifal 
creature in garments of lace that seemed to have been 
wrought by the fairies and a veil rich enough to have 
been worn by the Queen had ever worked, pale and 
dispirited, in Miss Sharpe’s room? The bridegroom 
too, how nobly handsome, how thoughtful and affec- 
tionate he was, 


Mysie retired to her husband’s splendid estate in 


the country and a happy creature she was, not be- 
cause she was wealthy, but because ‘her husband 
loved a farmer’s life and she could inhale the eweet 
fragrance of the clover, hear the singing birds, see 


running waters and exercise the full graces of her}: 


soul in loving what Heaven had made. 
M. A. D, 





FACETIA. 


A BAD habit to get into.—A coat that is not paid 
for. 

A QUESTION may be queer, but the one who.asks it 
is always the querist. 

Wuen do skipping lambs become like literary 
volames ?—When they become boundin’ sheep, 

ConsoLine.—Boastivg that.your neighbour has a 
more extravagant wife than yourself. 

A HEARTY knight is @ sir-loin, a suspicious one is 
enr-mise, a cowardly one is sur-render. 

“Sam, why am de hogs de most intelligent folks 
in de world ?”—“ Because dey nose eberything.” 

Tux man who was last seen making a boot for 
the foot of the stairs is now looking for some chips 
of the old block to light his fire with. 

Wuewn does a young lady treat a man like a tele- 
scope ?— When she draws him oat, look him through 
and then siuts him up. 

Dswtay Mem.—Circamstances altercases. There 
aretimes when things are not themselves any more 
then men are. A tooth is not a tooth when it is a- 
king.—Judy, 

EMBARRAS DE CHOIX. 
Of two pain-kiliers doctors ask whether 
Is better, but pasie.ts may say 

“How happy could | be with ether, 

Were chloroform out of the way.”—Punch 
ARITHMBTICAL, 

Tourist: “ How far is it to the town, my dear ?” 

Evpsst Sister: “ Two mile, sir.” 

YounGest Sisvzr: “Sure it isn’t, then: it’a four 
mile—two mile there and two mile back again.”— 
Judy. 

TRUE DISTINCTION. 


MAMMA (improving the occasion): I like your 
new suit immensely, Gerald! But you must recollect 
that it’s not the coat that makes the gentleman!’ 

Gexatp: “No, mamma! I know it’s the hat!”— 
Panch. 


MATKIMONIAL MeM.—A young gentleman who 
has recently contracted a matrimeoni«l alliance with 
a stourelderly party who has a thousand or so in the 
Fonds, says it was not his wife’s face which attracted 
him sv much as ber figure. There is something in 
this.—Judy. 

“WANTED by a young lady, aged nineteen, of 
pleasing countenance, good figure, and agreeable 
manuers, general information, and varied accomplish. 
ments, who has studied everything, from the creation 


household, seold his servants, nurse his babies, (when 
they arrive), check his tradesman’s bills, accompany 
him to the theatre, out the leaves.of his maw book, 
sew on his buttons, warm his slippers, and-generally 
make his miserable life happy. Apply in, the first 
place by: letter to Louisa Caroline, L—-- Grove, 
and afterwards to papa, upon the premisee,-—-P,8.—~ 
Wedding-ring No.4, small. No Irish need apply.” 
TOO MUCH OF 4 GOOD THING. 
St. Swithinm sat at his garden gate 
Oounting his water-pipes, 
Said he, *There’s several burst of late ; 
Oh, won’t they get some swipes ! 
For water, as mayhap you 
Whene'er if fall goes down below, 
Upon my word you'll find it se.” 


The saint still sat at his garden. gate-~ 
What's this? a large balloon! 
Said he— Why hene, ag sure ag fate, 
Comes Will the Water-spoon.” 
Aud though the raiu’s incessant,roar 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson stepped ashore, 
A pump he held and nothing more. 


(Sir Wilfred strode to the garden gate, 
An angry man was he), y 
“Good saint, good saint, you're tempting fate— 
You'll be the death of me! 
For if re give ’em rain so strong 
They'll fiy to drink, and not be wrong, 
I shonid, indeed, myself ere long.’’ 
—Fun. 
A FACETIOUS chap having unwittingly offended s 
conceited puppy, the latter told him that he was “ no 
entleman,”’ “Are you @ geutleman?’’ asked the 
rollone. ‘“ Yes, sir,” replied the fop, ‘Then I 
am very glad Iam not!’’ replied the other, 
“ guis CusToDIET ?” 


know, 


if you don’t leave off direotly, I'll thrash you 
both.” 


Smatt Box ally): “No, sir; you, thrash 
him, and Jet. me bold your goat !”’—Faa, 
IRBLAND'S VICTORY. 
(Wimbledon, July 22, 1875.) 
We know that Irish bulls have long been 
famed in Trish story 
And Irish bulls’-eyes now may claim their 
share of Irish glory,—Puuch, 
WHITECHAPBL TRAG&DL ES, 

LiteRaRy Papgty (out interviewing): Can you tell 
me which is the way to the Whitechapel Road?” 
Parry (jusk mpirem.the country, who thinks he is 
going to meet with ‘some foul play) : “ Look here, 
young man, none of your artful tricke with me; 
you go, your way,and I'll go ming,’ [Walks on,|— 

udy. 
A CLINCHEB, 
“ Hillos, there! what’s your hunry,? where are, 


T'm xapnipg for an office,’’ 
“ Running for an office! whatoffice?’” 
“ Why, a lawyer's office,” 
LOVE'S REQUEST. 
The jealous parting hour drew near, 
Yet still he linger’d by her side, 
And whigsper'd ia her shell-like ear, 
“Oh, love ! thia last request, I fear, 
Must be perforce denied,” 


She listened with a heart that beat, 

As pee this one request 
Would sound t music’s strain’s more. eweet, 
And that her answer should complete 

‘The joy that fill’d each breast. 


In both their hearts love’s purest flame 
Had burn’d for long with constant ray, 
But yet he’d never dared to frame 
The question, asking her to name 
The long’d-for happy day. 


And now his wavy, dark-crown’d head 
To hers he bent a-down ; 
First kiss'’d the cheeks that blush’d so red, 
And then, “I want,’’ he slowly said, 
“ The loan of half-a-crown !’—Fun. 
BON-BONS FROM JUVENILE PARTIES. 

Docror : “Abem! Well, aud whet’s the matter 
with my young friend Augustus?” 

Fonp Morugr: ‘f Why, he is not atall the thing, 
doctor. He was was ata juvenile party last night 
where there was a twelfth cake, and it paing me to 
say that besides eating a great deal too much of the 
cake he was imprudent enough to eat a harlequin 
and a man on horseback, and, [am sorry toadd,a 
cupid and a birdcage from the top of it.’’ 

A Novet Prospsct.—A gentleman who gives as 
qualification that he is “well up in manufacturing 
accounts”? advertises for a book-keeper’s situation, 
With such valuable abilities it is difficult to decide 
where advertiser is most likely to have his first in- 


Over-pRessep Swelt: “Now. then, you hoys, | 








to crochet, a situation in the family of a gentleman, 
She will take the head of the table, manage his 


terview with the Lord Mayor—at the Court as a 


petty: larcenist, or ip the, Grapd. Banquet, Hall asa 
great financier.. "Tig the magnitude of miad which, 
works the principal difference in the two pursuits, 
Let ns wait, and. wonder,, One of these daya, either in, 
& speech after dinner or 4 confession after conviction 
our patience may be rewarded.—Fun. ; 
PROVERBS. 

What did the gardeners do when he was turned ont , 

of Paradise ?2—He had. to look, out for new dig-, 


° Australia gives us mutton, but the deuce only, 
pepeahos onset it, a 
nf regulated ting establishments you, 
will flad devils. -_ . 
The emellest park often grows the largest mush-, 
room. ; 
With women, a¢-the photographer's assistant says, 
position is everything. 
There are. many men with, horsey ways, but very 
few men with riding habits, : 
The ripe eheese ig known by its walk, the Lord 
Mayor by his carriage. 

You know'the clock by its) hands, Scotland Yard 
by its policemen’s feet. , 

Men make their. money, in. the City, their wives 
seldom make it last out. / 

Early rising, with ladies, as svith new rhubarb, is 
& matter of. forcing. 

Goodness gives us good figures, fashion only does. 
not always allow.them to be s-en, 

Schoolboys, like badgers, require a good deal of, 
baiting. 
A public-house full of bad customers may expect 
3 cellar full of soar beer.—Jady. 


New Reaping or an Ocp Raye. 

(Written under St. Swithin’s Wet Blanket.) 
Dirty days hath September, 
April, June, and’ November, 
And from February until May 
The rain it raineth every say, 
All the rest have thirty-one, 
Withont.a single gleam of sun : 
And if any should havo thirty-two, 
They'd be dull and dirty too,—Punch, 


A cumsGyMAN had a milk-white horse. which, on 
account.of his beautiful form, he called Zion, Hav. 
ing ordered his horse te the door, a friead asked him 
where he was going... “ Why,” said he, “to mount 
Zion,” 

As two children were playing together, little Jane 
got.angry and pouted, br said.to ber, “ Look 
out, Jane, or I'll take a seat up there on your lips,” © 
— Then,” replied Jane, quite. cured of her poate, 
“I'll laugh, andyou'll fall off,’” 

SMYTH spent two whole days, and nights in con— 
sidering an answer to the conundrain—* Wiy is an 
egg undone. like an egg.overdone.” Hy would guffer 
noone to tell him, and at lag}, hitupon the solytion— 
because both are hardly dove, 

Litrie Alice was crying, bitterly, and on befng 
questioned, confessed to having received @ slap from 
one.of her playfellows. “ You should have returged 
it,’’. unwisely aaid the questioner. “Oh, I returned 
it before,” said the little girl. 

MODERN CONVANIBNORS. 

Rockets, biue-lights, apd Romao caniles, to 
avert collisions with perambulators and Pickford’s 
vans, 

Minute,guns—Admiralty pattera—for same pur- 


08e. 
4 Learned, solicitor to protect you from learned 
solivitrix, 

Cordon of bull-dogs te keep off taper mer- 
chants. 

Grapnel to reclaim fugitive pickpocket incase you 
wish to consult your watch, 

Textbook on logic to enable you to argua it out 
with the man whom you meet ina narrow, passage, 
aud who tosses up his umbrella.at the same instant 
that you toss up yours. 

Steel collar, with or without spikes, to dscourage 
the uncalculating garotter,—Fun, 

Just Like ’gM!—St. Swithin’s day was carefully 
selected this year for the grand jéte at the Royal 
Botanical Garden! The band played “ Long to rain 
over us!’’ with enthusiasm.— Punch. 

A PUZZLED IRISHMAN, 

Mr. O'Flaherty undertook to tell Low many were 
at the party— 

“The two Crogang was one, meself was two, 
Mike Finn was three, and —and—and who was four ? 
Let me see (counting on his fingers), the two 
Crogans was one, Mike Finn was two, meself was 
three, and—bedad! there was four of us, but I 
couldn’t tell the name of the other. Now it’s meself 
that has it. Mike Fionn was one, the two Crogans 
was two, meself was three—and—and—by my 
sowl, I think there was but three of us after all,” 

A LITTLE girl, who is accastomed to the plainest. 
style of living, was taken by Ler mother to dine 
with a rich friend lately. Ono her returning to her 
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humble at home, she called out her sister in an 
ecstacy of triamph and delight, “Oh, Polly, we had 
four dinners, al] ove after another.” 

A young lady was discharged from one of the 
largest vinegar houses last w: She was so sweet 
that the vinegar wag kept from fermenting: 

A LEARNED doctor has given hig opinion that 
tight lacing ig a publie benefit, inasmuch as it kills 
off all the foolish girls and leave the wise ones to 
grow into women. 


A wir being told that an old acquaintance was | 


married, exclaimed, “Iam glad to hear of it;” but 
reflecting a moment, he added, in a tone of compage 
sion and forgiveness : “ And yet I do. not know why 
I should be, he never done me any harm,’’ 

THE SILLY SEASON. 

Brown (reads from newspaper); “‘Sturgean 
picked up dead on the beach at. Weymouth-—-~’”’ 

Mrs. B.;: “Lor’, Brown! and it ain’t a month ago 
you and me ’eard him preach at the Tabbynacle!”’— 
Punch, 

AWKWARD. 

Tur ARIsTocRATiC JonEs (rather ashamed of his 
loud acquaintance, Brown): “ You must excuse me, 
but if there’s one thing in the world I particularly 
object to, it’s to having anybody take my arm !’’ 

Brown: “Alb right, old fellow! You take 
mine!”’"— Purch. 

PARAPLUIE V. PARASOL. 
’Twas the voice of the s I heard 
her compiain, 
“I’m of no vse at all, for we've nothing 
Bright Sol ie deposed by the Dewon of D 
C) yt mon of Damp, 
And I’m put inthe shade by that odious: 
Gamp!” 
Stout Gingham laughed. loud till her ribs 
seemed to split. 
“ Aha! Madame Upstart, you’re lowered 


a bit. ° 
Your flauntings and flirtings with Phosbus 
are over, 
Kwnmed vm the god was, a, changeable 
ower 
Hoho ; but you used to look down be me, 
As the symbol of dowdiness! Fiddle-de- 
” 


No doubs your supreme self-conceit, misa, it 
vexes 
To see me the favourite friend of both 


sexes; 
In the sunshine of fortune, so.upstart. and 


proud, 
What a. poor thing you are now you're 
“ under a cloud,” 
OBEYING ORDERS. 
A farmer sent bis son for a log to put on the fire. 


The son brought @ mere. stick, and his father | 


whipped him and ordered him to SrPag ptoteer, The 
boy went out, but did not return ior twenty-five 
years, when he came in one evening with an 


enormous log on his. shoulder which he threw down 


befere the fire saying. 
“There, will that do?” 


The old gentleman looked quietly, up, examined, the |. 
and 


log, threw it carelessly on the fine 


coolly an- 
swered : 


“‘Phis ’ere log will do, but you have been a long. | 


time a fetching it!” 
JOTTINGS. 


BETTING men are supposed by same people to be 


on the road to ruin. We can’t deny thas they go to 
Tatters-all! . 

BrFore marriage, young ladies devote themselves 
to fineries ; after marriage, they have to think of the 
groceries! 

“Knuceis down!” “Not if we know it!* say 
the butchers, Look at the price of meat!” 

Can we call a Pan-theist.» Fri--ar, 

“ Wuy is fortane spent and gone like a diamond ? 
Because it is coin o’er, (Kohinogr). 

Link-MEN have been known, to haya, been very 
extorchinate in their charges! 

A RKGULAR Crammer—An Oxford coach, 

CoMBINING buzz-inesswith. pleasure is what the 
flies do! 

‘THE next great gun—Cotton. 

Net Profit—T he sale.of her-ringe, 

A Sap Vice—S wearing in the sheriffs. 

Cuinest Djplomacy—Bowing to cireumstances. 
after they have passed. 

MATRIMONY is a word that ends with money. It 
ought to begin with it. 

Somz singers have a knacker saying they are 
horse when they are ass’d to oblige the company. 

“You have given me quite a turn,” said the cus- 
tard to the cook. “I bay-leaf you,” said the cook 
to the custard.—Judy. . 

An Irishman who was near-sighted, being about to 
fight a duel, insisted that he should stand six paces 





hearer bis antagonist than the other did to him, and | 


that they were to fire at the same time. This beat 
Sheridan’s telling » fat man who was going to fight 
a iia one that the latter's slim figure ought to be 
chalked an the other's portly person, and if the 
bullet hit-hiu outside of the mark it was to go for 
nothing. 
OBEXING ORDERS, 

A certain general, supposing his favourite horse 
dead, ordered a soldier to go and skin him. 

** What! is Silvertsil dead ?”' asked Pat. 

“ What's that to you?” replied the officer, “Do as 
I bid, you and ask no questions.” 

Pat went about his busiaess, and in an hour or 
two he returned. 

“Well, Pat, where have you been all this time?” 
asked the general, 

“ Skinning your horse, your honour,” 

“Does it take nearly two hours to perform such an 
operation ?”” 

“No, your honour, but then yon see it took abont 
half an hour to catch him.” 

% Cateh him! was he alive ?’’ 

* Yis, yer honour, and I could not skin him alive, 
you know.” 

“Skin him alive! did you kill him?” 

“To be sure I did yer honour! and sure you know 
I must obey orders without asking any questions.” 


ae 
THE PADELESS FLOWEB. 





In our ghecquered journey throngh the world, 
There is,a flower which greets the. eye, 
Like that,en. desert sands unfurled 
To cheer the traveller ng by. 
That flower is not of earthly mould ; 
’Tis opened by the voice of Heaven; 
*T wilt weep, but yet twill ne’er. grow. cold, 
Even when, the, touch of scorn is. given. 


It blooma alike on desert sands, 
As welt as in the fertile plain ; 

And when ’tis ervshed by cruel hands 
’T will weep, then solsly smile again, 

Tis found ip darkest, midnight gloom, 
As wellas in the noonday sun; 

In pleasure’s throng, and at the tomb 
Ite fragrant life has just begun. 


It is a gem that glitters bright 

When all things else corrode and die; 
To pity is its sole delight— 

Ite fragrance,to embaliy a sigh. 
Though rude winds blast ite gentle folds, 

Or earth’s simoons may dry ite leaves, 
Yet for shose.cruel winds. it holds 

The heart that for another grieves, 


When cares oppress and men foraake— 
E’en when a parent's love is dead— 
Its hold around the heart ’twill take, 
And shelter there the outcast head, 
Ita smile reflects an "s pleasurere 
It’s teaxe embalm.apother’s woes; 
To friends it proves a golden treasure, 
And a balsam to the wrath of foes, 


"f will live and bloom at Heaven's gate, 

On. the cold, gray. day of death; 
And round the throne twill gently wait 

To give the ange) spirit’s breath. 
They cuitivate that heavenly flower, 

storms or sunshine tenderly. ; 

It lives with calm. yet holy power— 

The fadeless flower of sympathy. ea: 

HD. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


AuMACK.—Plumg, pears, and apples, two pounds 
of each. Pare, core, and stew togetyer ; rub through 
a sieve; add half.a. pound of moist.guger, Boil un- 
til it ia quite stiff; spread on dishes to dry, When 
set, cut in squeres and put it by for use. 

Porato Cakes.—Take mashed potatoes, flour, 9 
little salt and melted butter (to make them sweet 
add. a. little powdered loaf sugar), mix with just 
enough milk to make the paste stiff enough to roll, 
make it the size and thickness of a muffin, and back 
quickly. 

fo Preserve Pears.—Pare and cat twelve pears 
into halves, leave the stalks on, and core; place ina 
bakipg-jar, aud add to them the rind of one lemon, 
cut in etripa, the juice of half a lemon, six-cloves, ten 
whole allspice, sufficient water just to cover the 
whole ; to every pint of water allow half a pound of 
loaf sugar; to be baked in a very cool oven until 
done, ‘They. will take at least six hours. The more 
steadily they are done the better. ‘I'o improve the 
colour of the fruit, a few drops of prepared cochineal 
may be added. 

APPLE JELLY.—To every pound of apples adda 











pint of water ; boil till aH the goadnegs is extracted, 
then to every pint of juice add half a pound of sugar. 
Boil till reduced to half, then add a ehilling packet 
of gelatine to each half-gallon, and the juice of two 
lemons, Or pare and quarter.the apples, put them 
inte the oven in @ pot without water, with 4 close 
lid. When the heat has made them soit, place them 
in a cloth, and wring out the juice. Put a little 
white of egg toit, add the sugar, and skim it care- 
fully before it boils, 


GEMS. 


Hz that is too good for advice is, too good for his ° 


neighbour's company. 


Tues is no greater punishment than that of being . 


abianoned to one’s salf, 

Speak what you mean, do as you profess,.and per- 
form what you promise, 

MAtRYIN@ @ woman for her beauty-is like eating 
birds for their singing. 

A MAN’Ss own loving heart cau sow the most desert 
female heart with the flowers of. beauty. 


Rive as we will on the swiftest billows of to- : 


morrow, we are never out of sight of yesterday. 


THB only people with whom itis a joy to sib 


ajlent are the people with whom it is a joy to talk. 


Wa shonld not forget-that life is a flower, which is . 


no sooner fully blown than it begins to wither, 


Do goad.tg your friend, that he may be wholly . 


oe to your enemy, that he may become your 
fiend, 
He who fishes in the sea for matrimony need not 


bother himself to put any bait upon his hook-—-if the | 


hogk, is gold. 








STATISTICS, i 


Dyxrine the present year the exportation of small | 


firearips aud gunpowder, haa, lar, 
the last seven months the value of firearms sent 
abroad was, 321,6201. againsd 210,0931. in 1874; 
and of gunpowder, 243,282!. against 285,5641. last 
year. 

ACCORDING to the statistical report of the Swedish 
Chamber of Commerce, there. were in Sweden, in 
1878, iv all, 81 glase-making establishments. ‘These 
gave employment to 1671 hands, The declared 
value of their manufacture during the year was 
2,833, 183kn, 

A senizs of tables hasbeen published by the glass 
manufactory of St. Gobgin, illustrative of the changes 
ip the price of glass. In.1702 tha price per square 
metre of glass was 165 franca; in 1802, 205 francs 
per metre; in 4825, 127 france per metre; in 1856, 
61 francs per metre; in 1862, 47 francs per metre, 
an@ in 1865, 60 franea per metre. 

Tux following is, given as a, statement of the. divi- 


sion of labour among she operatives in the British 


Isles:—Number of persons employed op texiile 
fabrics, 1,054,947; métal manufactures, 180,660; 
leather, 8,692 ; chemicals, 49,987; articles of food, 
81,255, building, 20,823; paper, 37,422; miseeliane- 
oug, 211,522; toral, 1,599,288. Comparing the number 
of American operatives, 2,555,314, with the number 
of British operatives, 1,595,288, it appears, that there 
are 960,026 more operatives in the United States 
than.ia Great Briteiu. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue VaLug oF Vivisecrion.—While the prac- 
tice of vivisection cannot be defended when it is in- 
flicted on lower. animals simply to exhibit truths. 
already fully settled and demaustrated, its utility in 
original investigation cannot be contradicted. ‘This 
ig amply proved by the results to which it has lead. 
In summing up the benefits to practical medicine 
accruing. from vivieeetion, in'a speech recently de- 
livered before the British Medical Association, the 
president of that wae Sir Robert Chrigtison, noted 
among others the following ; By means of the most 
extended series. of vivisections op record, Orfila 
placed toxicology on a scientific basis aud gave to 
the world a kuowledge of the actions of poisons 
which has been directly ‘instrumental in saving 
thonsands of lives, ‘Lo experimentation on animals 
ap to,the.nusritive value of non-nitrogenous sub- 
stances, the goouly fellowship.of anti-vivisectionists 
who have @ tendency to gout or gravel owe the ac- 
curate dietetic treatmeut of their ailmepts.. Sir 
Robert himeelf discovered through vivisections the 
mode in which oxalic acid poisons and the means of 
counteracting its effects, determined the rapidity of 
action of prussic acid, ascertained by experiment, 
first upon himself and subsequeutly upon animals, 
the physiological and toxic etfecta of Calabar bean, 
now largely and usefully employed in medicine. 


gely inoreased. In . 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Crana D.—No; Elias Howe was the inventor of the 
sewing machine. 

B. 6 almost any first-class young ladies’ seminary 
will afford you the eoypge you desire. 

Jean.—Henpecked isa vulgarism and a f 
monly applied to a man who is governed is wife. 

TrRo.—Drop it, You would be more likely to gain 
your living with a pickaxe than with a pen. 

M. Y¥.—You should pursue a long course of preparatory 
atudy before either attempting to teach or entering upon 
the study of medicine. . 

Beta.—Of course you would. And you should not 
even think of marrying a second husband while you are 
still the lawful wife of your first one, 

©. B.—You should bave nothing wore to do with 
nim. Such a man is no fit acquaintance for a young 
lady. 

Lavinta.—The best way to obtain a husband is to 
strive to deserve one, Dress well, live well, be cheerful 
and affable, and do not shake your ringlets at every man 
you may think worth yo 

bB. A. E.—You are dently tormenting yourself 
abouta very trifling matter. If a man makes a rash 

romise to himself about something and then breaks it 
o is committing no sin. 

M. N.—The name of Walter is German in its origin, 
ani means “‘ a woodman.” Elien, or Heleu, of Greek 
origin, means “alluring,” Katherine, or Outherine, also 
of Greek origin, means “ chaste.” 

P. Y.—If you know the name of avy of your mother's 
brothers write to him. If not, find out your mother’s 
pame before she was married. and then write to the 
postwaster at Haarlem, Holland, and ask him to send 
you information about the family. 

A.r.—No Norwegian girl is allowed to have a beau 
until she can bake bread and knit Em andas a 
consequence, every girl can bake and knit long before 
she can read or write, and doesn’t have to be cvaxed into 
her industry cither, 

Eiza.—A good wife’s legal place of residence is her 
husvand’s home, if he has one. Go there, take posses- 
sion, and endeavour to conciliate the mother-in-law, 
when you have done that, get rid of her as soon as pos- 
sible, 

Courcr.—We do not believe the manufacture of invisi- 
ble ink would afford King Frederick, or anybody else 
any visible means of support, though it is said that 
lemon juice will answer the purpose. We never tried it, 
however. We prefer ink that is plainly visible as soon 
as it is used. 

Onuxca.—-We are not aware of any remedy for sea- 
sickness. It is iucideat to the peculi tion of the 
vessel actiug upon some noxious state of the system and 
ceases when a better state of health supervenes. People 
with a sound digestive apparatus Go not suffer from sea- 
Sickness. 

Vutcas.—Unless youare rich and the lady's other orna- 
mets are expensive, a plain gold ring or one witha 
pretty stone is better than a diamond. Your joint ini- 
tials within and the date of your engavement will be fit 
and sufficient. Begin your life modestly and prudently. 
Best wishes for your happiness. 

J. W. G.—The slight difference in age is no objection 
to your marriage. In fact, considering your straitened 
means, it is better to have a wife of mature years ond 
steadiness of character which accompanies them. You 
ought to be able, by economical management, to get 
along on your salary. 

Evraipa.—Emblematical significance has been asso- 
ciated with the ring from a very early period, but the 
Greeks were probably the first who attached to the wed- 
ding-ring the importance it now holds, They also con- 
secrited to it the fourth finger of the left hand, in the 
— that from this fingera nerve went direct to the 

eart, 

J. R. C.—When seized with the cramp while bathing a 
resolute effort must be madeand the leg must be forcibly 
aud suddenly stretched out, The leg should be :mmedi- 
ately thrust out of the waterinto the air, You should 
not bathe when the stomaci is fall. Just before breakfast, 
dinner or supper are seasonable opportuni 

Ssowpkor.—We could not consistently offer advice to 
@ young person leaving home which might seein to conn- 
tenance her in the step she was about to take. There is 
safety under the parental roof, though it be humble; in 
the wide world the unprotected girl is beset with danger 
ouevery side. With respect to your lover, we think you 
ought to request from him a final decision. 

Kate.—If the mau is honest and good, loves you and 
is beloved, marry him, and trust Providence. As to the 
best place in which to practice, try a small town, and, if 
possible, a new and rising one. As to the fucure consuls 








r father in everything. A man in high political posi- 
tion + rey have, Sesome accustomed to Jook shead and 
culate pro! ities, 

Joz D.—** Warmed-over affections” are good. Perha 
they were only half-done the first time and needed a 
little more heat. As to being sure of her love, we canvot 
guarantee that in any case. You must judge for yourself 
of that. You have one consolation—so far she seems to 
have limited the range of her affections to telegraph 
operators. That is certainly some tion, 

B. M. A.—If jealousy be indeed a proof of love you may 
congratulate yourself that she is desperately fond of 
you, Whether she would, as you fear, be as out- 
rageously and unreasonably jealous of you after marri- 
age is a question we cannot take upon ourselves to an- 
ey but you will be a queer fellow if you hesitate to 

sk it. 

I. B.—Somebody has said, “It takes a great quantity 
of grief to kilL” We trust that the measure of your grief 
does not even approximate to this quantity. You will 
think us one of Job's comforters when we add your 
despair seems to be unreasonable, on the 
there are as good fish in the sea “as any t have been 
caught,” At allevents we trust that when you read 
this you will find yourself in the possession of excellent 
health, and if your spirits are not equally bright you are 
able to appreciate the philosophy which teaches that 
what cannot be cured should be endured, 

Rosz.—Such a young lady as you describe must be, we 
think, very good looking. In advising which of two 
suitors a young lady should choose, one being |. 
tempered ‘but not in a good position, the other bad 
tempered and well off, we are inclined to say neither, or 
take the good tempered one, A good temper is almost 
everything in married life. The reason why it is not 
- everything is that it cannot of itself earn bread and 

eese. 


WHR YOU'RE pown, 
What legions of “ friends " always bless us 
When golden success lights our way ! 
How they smile as they softly address us, 
So cordial, good-humoured and gay. 
But, ah, when the sun of ri 
Hath set, then how quickly they frown, 
And cry out, in tones of severity, 
Kick the man; don’t you see he is down?” 


What, though when you know not s sorrow, 
Though your heart was as open as day, 
And your “ friends,” when they wanted to borrow, 
You obliged, aud ne'er asked them to pay. 
What though not a pont pow e’er slighted, 
you wander about through the town, 
Your “friends” become very near-sighted, 
And don't seem to see when you're down. 


When you are “up” you are loudly exalted 
And traders all sing out your praise ; 
When you're “down”: you have greatly de- 
faulted, 
And they “‘realiy don’t fancy your ways.” 
Your style was “‘ tip-top’ when you'd money, 
So sings every sucker and clown, 
But now, ‘tis exceedingly funny, 
Thinks are altered ** because you are down,” 


Oh, give me the heart that for over 
Is free from this world’s selfish rust, 
And the soul, whose high, noble endeavour 
Is to raise fallen men from the dust. 
And wheu in adversity’s ocean 
A victim is likely to drown 
All hail to the friends whose devotion 
Will lift up a man when he’s down. B. B 


Auice Marr.—A marriace between a man of forty and 
woman of twenty, provided it is one of mutual affection, 
cannot be objected to, either on natural or moral 
grounds, The parties have to please tnemselves and re- 
latives, and not the censorious world, Besides, such 
unions are common, and if they were more frequent it 
would be beneficial to woman's social condition, for the 
number of the unmarried in this country of both sexes is 
alarming, both to the moralist and eco omist. 

Leomwiz.—We adhere to our belief, but go your own 
way, and we sincerely wish that the result may prove we 
have been entirely wrong. Respecting “‘ earning money,” 
we have already answered you, That the height cannot 
be increased by artificial means is another belief which 
we entertain and whichgye should be glad to know was 
erroneous. Touch neither acids nor alkalis and your 
finger-nails will grow to the condition that you desire: 
For your hands use glycerine and wear gloves night and 
day ; this, too, will soften and help the growth of your 
finger-nails. 

BLN — makes home happy. Withont marri- 
age there is no howe, no real home, no true home—a 
house, as the Frenchman says, but nothing more. 
riage brings with it all that elevates and refines, all that 
satisfies and delights, the commonest details of our ordi- 
nary pati it clothes with a vesture of enchanting 
loveliness und of imperishable beauty. Marriage en- 
larges the scene of our happivess and our miseries, A 
marriage of love is pleasant, a marriage of interest is 
easy, aud @ marriage where both meet happy. A marri- 
age has in it all the pleasures of friendship, all the 
enjoyments of sense and reason, and, iudeed, all the 
sweets of life. Nothing is a greater mark of a degenerate 
and vicious age than the common ridicule which passes 
on this state of life. 


Bessi# and Ne..ie wish to correspond with two young 
men, soldiers preferred; they are both dark, good tem- 

red, would try to make a man bappy, and have no ob- 
fection to going to India. 

Apert A,, seaman in the Royal Navy, medium height, 
auburn hair, blue eyes, consiuvered good looking, wishes 
to correspond with a resp bie, fair young lad 
small income ; oue fond of amus2ments pre! 

Jacx Beyticx Boom, 5ft. Giu,, dark, blue eyes, con- 
sidered good looking, wishes to correspond with a 
respectable, good looking young lady, with a view to mar- 
riage. 

J.B. M., twenty-one, tall, dark complexion, shorthand 
writer by profession, would like to correspond with a 
young lady, of Newcastle on Tyne prefe " 

Aunts M., twenty-eight, 5ff, dark hair and eyes, do- 











mesticated and very affectionate, would like to cor-espond 
with a respectable young man with a view to marriage; 
she would mak wife, 


eag 

Lucr, twenty, dark hair, brown medium height, 
would like to correspond with a fair gentleman with a 
view to matrimony; respondent must be fond of home 
and children, 

Mar, eighteen, 5ft. 3in., dark hair, blue eyes, considered 
good looking, fond of music and ees Goat to 
se with a good looking gentleman about twenty- 
ree. 


N. B., seventeen, medium mae with blue eyes and 
hair, considered good looking, educated and do- 
mesticated, would like to correspond with a yours 
aes: eighteen, who must be fair and nice 
king. 

Harrr Saran, eighteen, medium height, dark, con- 
sidered handsome, very fond of music, wishes to corre- 
spon® with a fair young man between nineteen and 
twenty-one, who must be tall ined footine, ont be 
in circumstances and of a disposi ; she 
would make a loving wife. 

M. K, twenty, medium heigh' bl 
eyes, lo disposition and fond of home, wishes to 
correspond with a good looking young lady with a view 
to matrimony. 

Juuta, seventeen, rather tall, dark hair and eyes, con- 
sidered good looking, and thoroughly domesticated, 
wishes to correspond with a young man about twenty- 
with a view to matrimony; respondent must be 
pe mare domesticated, have a little mo:ey, and be well 

jaca’ 

Witure M., twenty-six, 5ft, 4in., fair, foni of home, 
would like to correspond with a young lady with a view 
to matrimony ; respondent must be good tempered and 


loving. 

R. Fr, nineteen, medium height, good looking, and do- 
mesticated wishes to correspond with a young man about 
twenty-four with a view to matrimony; a jesinan 


le 
George, twenty, medium height. fair complexion and 
gray eyes, would like to correspond with a young lady 
about eighteen, 
Maeatz, nineteen, 5ft. l}in., dark hair and eyes, and of 
a loving disposition, wishes to correspond with a young 
mau, who must be good looking. 


Communications R&cetvep, 


Grorez P. is responded to by—M. G., medium heigh 
dark brown hair, hazel eyes, fresh complexion, consid: 
handsome, would make a loving wife, and would be fond 
of home. 

E.ixor by—Independent Spirit, twenty-two, 5ft. 7in., 
dark hair, well = m= ooate a — 7 trust, = 
income at present is only livl, a year, but prospec 
are good, anit he feels he could love her and be ail she 
requires. 

‘Tuuns: Tom by—“ The Lass that lovesa Royal Mariue,” 
who is twenty-four, short in stature, has brown hair, 
dark plexion, very Pp bly ted, industrious 
and good tempered, and of a liveiy disposition. 

Buux-Erep Neiu by—Traiuing-tackle Tom, who has 
black hair, hazel eyes, dark complexion, is good looking, 
and thinks he is all she requires. 

Syowp.or and Sunsuine vy—J. B. M, and H. P. W., 
aged respectively twenty-one and twenty-two, dark com- 
Pree ye heights 5ft. 10in. and 6/t., both good looking, 

‘on i of home and chiliren, and think they are all they 
can desire. 

H. D, by—E. J., nineteen, medium height, light brown 
hair, blue eyes, fresh complexion, considered yood look- 
ing, fond of home, and would make a loving wife; and 
by—S. A. H., twenty, very ioving and affectionate, 
thoroughly respectable and domesticated, and thiuks she 
is all he requires. 

Rattwar Cuerg by—Ray, eighteen, 5ft. 3in., fair com- 
ae brown huir, blue eyes, considered pretsy, very 

ving disposition, fond of home, has good prospects, 
and is a good housekeeper; and by—Lizzie A., fair, blue 
eyes, prepossessing, very amiable, good tempered and 
domesticated, and would maxe a loving and cureful wife. 

WituiaM and ALsEeRt by—May and Eva, two cousins. 
May is twenty, 5tc. 4im., and Eva twenty-two, 5ft,, and 
dark ; by—Aunie and Louisa. Annie is twenty-six, till 
and dark. aud idered hand uisa is eighteen, 
medium height, fair, rather pretty, and very good tem- 








pered; and by—Nelly and Ann, two friends. Nelly is 
uineteen, lookiug, foud of music, and thinks 
she would suit William, Ann is tweuty, medium height, 


blue eyes, good tempered, and would make a good wiie 
for Albert. - , P 
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